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For Fast Selling 


Whole Wheat 


Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


® ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s g aie 
for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 


“Bakery-Proved” Whole 


ee | e 
High Protein 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 
Whole Wheat whect fave. 


~ Flour! 


“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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OK., THATS PROOF ENOUGH... | 
WE'LL USE SMOOTH RUNNING BEMIS : 
SPECIAL THREAD ON ALL MACHINES! 
¢.. 2 " 
Yes ... Bemis Special Thread® is strong and needle-smooth. No kinks, knots or gouts. 
And you'll get tight closures, yet bags are easy to open. The many benefits you get from 
Bemis Special Thread make it your most economical bag-closing thread. 
e=<3 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179. 


ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl 
R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Bruce A. Kirk- 
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Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; James 
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2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas 
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Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
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changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Harvey E. Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice 
President; Don E. Rogers, Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, 
Secretary; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hart- 
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urer; Richard L. Ostlund, Office Manager; W. O. Buchkosky, 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possibie 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of Ametico, ue. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
































HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


re 







































VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
DIVISION . Complete Grain 
F. H. Peavey & Co. a 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX Facilities for aida ie 
| Foended 2850 Serving the All Leading 
| MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH Milling Trade — - 











TW Tre) to Me) mm Lol!) am Lo) oF 


as We Are of Ours, for U peg LMAN ma 


“Bread is the GRAIN COMPANY 
Staff of Liter” 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 















GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
“ee Flour CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
“In the Heart of Kansas” FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 


Wichita, Kansas 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS | 
CREAM OF 4 MONARCH | 
CANADIAN THE WEST \ | 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT? 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL ptiviccintnlbedan 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” | 
as, : (me ) : 
. WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour 8 ae Near 
Mills Limited » g 
Mills and Sale SS _ aay - Rs % 
Be coe SS AUMBERSTONE - MONT SE PURITY THREE STARS 
. CANADA CREAM STERLING 
SRE ean See and merit oe’ | Mila UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO CANADA Guts 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 . 
Lae of the Woods » Milling Co., Limited | 
Cable Address CF a 2 ALL | 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES | 
Montreal USED | 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour ' r ; 
. Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat : 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
_ SALINA, KANSAS 








Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR iy * one 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR , 1 Oe 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 ' 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 1} 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILk... E OF 


THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 
poe En 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE +> PORTLAND 

















You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 





“ROC ° “OLD TIMES” 
Roche ©" SBLODGETT’S” RYE stcxwueart 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
| facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
| _until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
| position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


ps BURRUS MIUILLS. Incorporated 
= KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & &. c. moa 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


s 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


¥ 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


HER FLOURINE j 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Feb. 21-238—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 


Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 


March 3—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 8-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIll.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1%, N.Y. 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38. 

March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 19-21—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

April 29-May 2— Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald E. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 408 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 


Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomec States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 















THE STANDARD 
others strive fo reach 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Egypt to Import Its 1957 Wheat, 
Flour From Russia, Syria, Italy 


WASHINGTON—Egypt has com- 
pleted negotiations for its 1957 wheat 
imports, according to informed 
sources here. The contracts call for 
Egypt to import 15 million bushels 
from Russia and 3.5 million bushels 
from Syria. It had been expected that 
3.5 million bushels would be import- 
ed from the U.S. under a special ar- 
rangement. 

Egypt has also purchased 55,000 
short tons of wheat flour from Italy. 
No mention is made in the purchase 
announcements of Egypt planning to 
buy flour from the U.S., although the 
country has made such purchases 
from the U.S. and Canada the past 
two or three years over the pro- 
tests of Egyptian millers at home. 


Crops Good 


At the outbreak of the Suez con- 
flict, Egypt’s agricultural situation 
appeared to be very good. Better 
than average crops were harvested 
in 1956. Wheat yields were better 
than in 1955. Corn was also good, 
suffering less damage from insects 
than previously. The largest rice crop 
in history was being harvested at 
the end of 1956. Egypt had already 
contracted for her total import re- 
quirements of wheat, the only im- 
portant grain import. Since the 
weather and the water supply were 
relatively favorable and there were 
no serious insect attacks, produc- 
tion of other food crops was normal 
or better. 

It is too early to evaluate the ef- 
fect of the Suez situation upon the 
agricultural picture in Egypt. France 
and the U.K. were among Egypt’s 
best cotton customers. Egypt has 
made requests for imports of addi- 
tional wheat and corn. This may be 
due to difficulty in obtaining delivery 
from the USSR and Syria, or it may 
be increased needs resulting from the 
war situation. 

Egypt’s 1956 production of wheat 
was 56,856,000 bu. on 1,630,000 acres, 
higher than the 1955 crop of 53,329,- 
000 bu. on 1,581,000 acres, and also 
above the 1951-55 average produc- 
tion of 51,626,000 bu. on a larger 
area of 1,662,000 acres. 

More significant and more com- 
plete than these national figures are 
those for the urban wheat supply 
maintained by the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. This ministry buys all the wheat 
the farmers sell, does all the im- 
porting and supplies all wheat needed 
in cities and towns. 

Contracts for all of the wheat im- 
ports shown for the new year have 
been concluded. The 15 million bush- 
els from Russia will be paid for with 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— > ee “ie - — Ine, 
ACTURERS O 
MICHIGAN "SOFT WHEAT. FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








**RUSSELL’S BEST’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Egyptian pounds. The first contract 
for 7.5 million bushels was made 
early in September and the second 
contract for 7.5 million bushels was 
concluded Sept. 29. The reported 
price of the latter was $2.25 bu. 
About 3.5 million bushels will come 
from Syria. This contract, signed 
Aug. 30, for a price of $2.34 bu., is 
to be paid for partly in Egyptian 
pounds and partly with imports to 
Syria from Communist China and 
Czechoslovakia against Egyptian 
credits in these countries. The re- 
maining 3.5 million bushels of wheat 
is reported to be U.S. wheat pur- 
chased with Swiss francs through a 
firm in Switzerland. In addition to 
these wheat imports, 55,000 short 
tons of wheat flour have been pur- 
chased from Italy. 

These supplies should be sufficient 
until the harvest in June, and should 
also provide for an increase in stocks. 
Supply and Distribution of Wheat Handled by 

Egyptian Ministry of Supply 
(thousand bushels) 
1955-56 1956-57 








Beginning stocks July | .... 9,369 6,981 
Purchases from farmers .... 19,547 22,046 
Imports (including flour 
Oe WE. atbsedeecaesn< 19,312 24,581 
Total supply .......... 48,228 53,608 
CORSMIAITIOR occ cccccececs 41,247 44,092 
ees sand amie 
Ending stocks June 30 ..... 6,981 9,516 
Total distribution ..... 48,228 53,608 


Egypt would like to become self- 
sufficient in wheat and thus remove 
the need for imports It achieved 
some success in this direction. Im- 
ports of wheat droppved from over 
29 394,000 to 353000 bu. during the 
period 1950 to 1955. However, in- 
creased consumption, coupled with 
a somewhat lower 1955 production 
resulting from relaxation of plant- 
ing requirements, caused a short sup- 
ply situation during 1955-56. By the 
first of 1956 Egypt had only about 
one month’s supply of wheat remain- 
ing. An agreement was made with 
the U.S. government by which Egypt 
received over 10 million bushels of 
wheat under Public Law 480 and 
PL 665. Additional wheat was ob- 
tained from the U.S. for dollars 
and from Russia, Romania, France, 
Italy and West Germany. 


Other Grains 


Corn is the bread grain of a large 
proportion of the farm population. 
Egypt is practically self-sufficient in 
corn, and very little of it moves far 
from the areas where it is produced. 
Because of the food grain shortage 
in 1955-56, Egypt imported 86,000 
short tons of white corn from the 
Union of South Africa. It is estimated 
that the 1956 corn crop area will 
probably be somewhere near the 1.9 
million acres of 1955. Nevertheless, 
total production may exceed slight- 
ly the 68 million harvested last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES PAYS 50¢ 

CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
of American Bakeries Co. Jan. 18 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the common 
stock and $1.12% per share on the 
4%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, both 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 13, 1957. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NICHOLAS AMRHEIN DEAD 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.— Nicholas 
Amrhein, secretary-treasurer, of Amr- 
hein’s Bakery, Springfield, died Jan. 
13. Mr. Amrhein had been a director 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 














SUPERLATIVE 





Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 
and uniformity 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 

















Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 
. 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














NE teerunsoe MILLING CO. 


’ ’ MS PHERSON, KANSAS , 











Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing } 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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just for you... 


Here’s a picture of modern sudden service . . . gathering crop informa- 
tion, news, rumors and flashing them tosales representatives andcustomers 

. buying wheat, receiving flour, purchases, shipping schedules, selling 
mill feed, checking mill production and laboratory reports. 

This speedy, efficient machine controlling thousands and thousands 
of miles of private telephone and teletype wires, staffed by the efficient, 
competent members of the Commander-Larabee organization, is very 
much at your service. 

This electronic marvel is in constant action sending, receiving and 
relaying fast, accurate messages throughout our wheat-to-flour-to-you 
(The Bakers of America) empire. 


Why, this ““Buck Rogers’ wonder can communicate simultaneously 
over private wires with 27 key points from which clear channel tele- 
phone hookups amplify this coverage to pinpoint locations everywhere. 

Yes sir, for fast, accurate, satisfying service and for fine (MBBFS*) 
bakery flours, we are just as close as your phone, right at your elbow. 





*Milled by Bakery Flour Specialists 





cROM YOUR DESK <= 
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PRICE REDUCTIONS 
AID EXPORT SALES 


Reports from a number of the 
world’s principal markets indicate a 
growing determnation on the part of 
wheat and flour exporting nations to 
meet the competition provided by the 
U.S. The Argentine government cut 
its asking price and moved about 
135,000 tons of wheat. Morocco was 
listed as a buyer and paid a price 
equal to the U.S. subsidized level. 
Australia has also reduced prices by 
$1.40 ton. 


MNF Opposes 


Amendment to 
Pricing Law 


CHICAGO—tThe executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion has announced that it opposes 
federal legislation now before Con- 
gress to limit a seller’s right to meet 
in good faith the lower price of a 
competitor by amending the Robin- 
son-Patman Act which controls such 
transactions. 

MNF explained that it has been re- 
quested by some of its members to 
oppose the proposed changes in the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Since MNF had no previous legis- 
lative policy with respect to legisla- 
tion of this nature, its executive com- 
mittee was polled by mail. With only 
one negative vote cast, the executive 
committee directed the federation to 
oppose the legislation. 


Bill Introduced 

Congress is considering identical 
bills, H.R. 11 (Patman), and S. 11 
(Kefauver), proposing to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act so as to vir- 
tually eliminate, or at least to severe- 
ly limit, the right of a seller to meet 
in good faith the lower price of a 
competitor, according to information 
given by MNF. 

“The purpose of these bills is to 
restrict the good faith defense to 
cases in which the Federal Trade 
Commission is unable to make out a 
prima facie case that the effect of 
the alleged discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition, or 
may tend to create a monopo!ly,” ex- 
plained MNF. “In effect,” it said, 
“this would eliminate the good faith 
defense for all practical purposes.” 
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Wheat Research 
Meeting Dates 
To Be Oct. 1-2 


CHICAGO — The Second National 
Wheat Research Conference will be 
held Oct. 1-2 at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research labo- 
ratory in Peoria. The conference will 
be sponsored by the Millers National 
Federation. 

An MNF subcommittee is already 
conferring with USDA about the 
October program, and hopes to pro- 
vide a more broad agenda than at 
the first conference in 1956. 

Plans call for presentation of sev- 
eral important project reports on 
recent wheat research, some of the 
work being new and some a contin- 
uation of older projects. 
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Wheat, Wheat Flour Export Outlook 
Still Rosy, But Soft Spots Evident 


Estimates Range 
To 450 Million 
Bushel Level 


WASHINGTON—Conflicting opin- 
ions concerning the outlook for U.S. 
wheat and wheat flour exports in the 
remaining months of the current crop 
year continue to be put forward. 

Optimistic appraisals indicate that 
the two commodities may stack up 
a total of 430 million bushels by June 
30, 1957. More conservative observers 
suggest a figure of 410 million. But 
Marvin McLain, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, told the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers at a 
meeting in Lincoln that, in his opin- 
ion, 450 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour could move into export 
channels. 


So far, wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports, as reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Grain 
Market News, total about 300 mil- 
lion bushels through Feb. 1. The 
total does not include flour exported 
between December and the present 
time. This represents a satisfactory 
figure in the climb to an export total 
of 415 million bushels, a figure esti- 
mated by USDA. 


Mr. McLain underlined his opti- 
mistic assessment by pointing out 
that inspections for export through 
the third week in January show 
that January may be the biggest ex- 
port month this crop year. 

Here is the balance sheet Mr. Mc- 
Lain used in estimating the upper 
and lower limits of wheat-wheat 
flour exports through June 30, 1957: 

For the period of July 1, 1956 
through Nov. 30, 1956 USDA Grain 
Market News reported wheat and 
wheat flour liftings of approximately 
194 million bushels. 

For the December-June, 1957, pe- 
riod a total between 220-248 million 
bushels was indicated. The rate since 
November would indicate that the 
upper side of this estimate is in the 
making. 

Export Uncertainties Listed 

In a nation-by-nation check-off of 
potential exports for this latter pe- 
riod Mr. McLain notes some export 
uncertainties on this top side. For 
example he cites the uncertainty in 
U.K. receipts from the U.S. as _ be- 
tween 12-17 million bushels; Yugo- 
slavia of between 30-40 million and 
a general miscellaneous country 
category of between 40-50 million. 

His trial balance does not show 
any export potential this crop year 
for Egypt; for Japan he senses un- 


certainty and would fix its potential 
at not more than 12 million. 

Certainties cited in other countries 
are Turkey with 23 million; Greece, 
10 million; Pakistan, 11 million and 
possibly some further supplies to 
Israel. 

In conclusion, Mr. McLain takes 
a middle road between the high and 
low range of his export forecast for 
December through June, 1957, of 235 
million, which, plus the 194 million 
bushels exported in the July-Novem- 
ber, 1956, period, shows an over-all 
total of 429 million bushels. 

In making these estimates he re- 
marked that exports could slide rap- 
idly later. In passing, he commented 
on the dislocation of subsidy avail- 
ability which until very recently ser- 
iously favored the Pacific North- 
west against the Gulf and Atlantic 
Coast ranges. He is disinclined to 
see any substantial call for USS. 
wheat through any trade agreement 
with the Polish government. 

USDA has not yet announced pro- 
curement authorizations of wheat 
exports to Brazil. 


Important Factors 
Affecting Exports 
Listed by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Current condi- 
tions in the international wheat 
market indicate a good demand for 
American supplies, accord.ng to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
a review of world competitive con- 
ditions. 

World import requirements during 
1956-57 may reach the all time high 
of 1,066 million bushels set in the 
1951-52 marketing year when Kor- 
ean war buying was at its peak. U.S. 
exports of wheat and flour during 
the current crop year are forecast 
at 415 million bushels, against 341 
million bushels a year ago. 

The inability of the French to 
provide significant quantities of 
wheat for export, and the decline of 
Turkey’s prominence in the market 
are seen as but two factors aiding 
U.S. wheat export trade. On the 
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C. D. Howe Forecasts American 
Retirement From World Wheat 
Market When Surpluses Sold 


OTTAWA—tThe powers of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, due to expire on 
July 31 this year, have been extended 
to 1962. Thus the board will continue 
as the sole marketing agency for prai- 
rie wheat, oats and barley for an- 
other five years. 

C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, under whose department 
the wheat board operates, told mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who 
voted the extension, that Canada will 
be able to regain its lost world wheat 
markets as soon as the U.S. disposes 
of its surplus wheat and retires from 
the market. He feels that Americans 
will retire, unless the export subsidy 
is continued indefinitely. 

Stressing the vital importance of 
wheat to the Canadian economy, Mr. 
Howe said that the US. is in a dif- 
ferent position. It was never an im- 
portant factor in the world wheat 
market until towards the end of 
World War II. The American econo- 
my does not depend upon the export 
of wheat. 

Mr. Howe charged: “Through inter- 
nal policies the U.S. has built up pro- 
duction of wheat in excess of require- 
ments. As a result, the Americans 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK—Much publicity has been given recently 
to the threat of inflation and the general economic outlook for 
the country. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has contacted several outstanding economists for 
their opinions on these subjects, and he has summarized their 


opinions 
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have to market their wheat in a way 
which the Canadian government be- 
lieves to be destructive of Canadian 
markets and of the position of Cana- 
dian wheat in the world market.” 

Mr. Howe complained to members 
of parliament because cf their “time- 
wasting” efforts which forced the 
wheat board bill to be debated for 
four days. The board, he said, has 
been the sufferer because of a lengthy 
debate. He declared: “The board is 
attempting to maintain order in 
world markets, but it is a difficult 
job and every discussion we have 
here in the house always stops the 
sale of wheat. For example, the sug- 
gestion is made that we should fol- 
low the American practice and put 
wheat afloat through brokers at 
prices lower than the market price. 
Every suggestion of that kind makes 
the task of the wheat board worse 
and is always reflected in the sales 
of wheat for a period after these de- 
bates take place,” Mr. Howe said. 

Mr. Howe said he wished to cor- 
rect the impression which the Social- 
ists in the house were trying to con- 
vey: that the board was a great so- 
cialist experiment operated by the 
government. 


Not Socialistic 


“That is totally untrue. The wheat 
board method of marketing ante- 
dates the Socialist party. I do not 
think there was a Socialist in Canada 
when the wheat board method of 
marketing was organized in 1924 or 
1925,” Mr. Howe said. 

“Until the depression came along 
to interefere with its functioning, the 
board operated entirely as a volun- 
tary organization of prairie farmers 
running the:r owa business. The only 
difference between the board as it 
functioned then and as it functions 
now is the government now guar- 
antees the finances used by the board 
in carrying on its operations,” he said. 
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NEW ORLEANS —The first pre- 
sentation of the possible role of the 
baking industry in combating heart 
disease was one of the features of 
the annual convention here Jan. 27- 
29 of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 

Stating that there was a “3-way 
direct relationship” between the in- 
take of fat, the cholesterol blood 
level and coronary heart disease, Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, director of nutrition 
of the New York City Department 
of Health, said there was an oppor- 
tunity for the baking industry to 
supply additional calories in the 
average diet without increasing fat 
intake. 

“No prudent person,” the doctor 
warned, “will continue to eat the 
quantity and types of fats consumed 
by the average person today. In the 
U.S., we have an excellent diet, but 
since World War I, we have in- 
creased the fat in our diet by some- 
thing like 300 calories per day.” 

Dr. Jolliff2 reviewed facis and 
statistics disclosing an “alarming in- 
crease” in deaths from coronary 
thrombosis since the first World 
War, making it now the leading 
cause of death among persons over 
30 years old, and accounting for 
something like 50% of deaths in this 
country’s hospitals. Doctors and 
scientists, he went on, set out to 
ascertain environmental causes, to 
determine what had been added to 
American life to cause this increased 
incidence in coronary cases. At the 
same time, parallel studies and ob- 
servations were conducted in other 
countries. Stress and strain were 
found not to be important factors. 

However, it was found that there 
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Bakers Told of Cholesterol 
Importance by Dr. Jolliffe 


is a close correlation between the 
intake of fat, the types of fats con- 
sumed and coronary attacks, he ex- 
plained. Some of the fats observed, 
he stated, showed that they raised 
the cholesterol blood level, while 
others, such as corn oil, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil and others, lowered 
the cholesterol level. Beef fat, mut- 
ton fat, coconut oil, butter and hy- 
drogenated fats were found by ex- 
periments and through observed die- 
tary effects, to bring up the choles- 
terol level. Surveys disclosed that 
Americans since World War I have 
not only increased the fat in their 
diet by something like 40%, but 
they have also changed the types of 
fats consumed, so that hydrogenated 
fats now constitute about one-third 
of our fat intake, Dr. Jolliffe de- 
clared. 
The Case for Bread 

“The question arises, naturally,” 
the doctor went on, “about what to 
do to take advantage of the infor- 
mation available. It is basic that we 
must cut the excessive, inordinate 
consumption of fat which is higher 
than that of Eskimos. The mere cut- 
ting of the volume will immediately 
improve our diet. We can get vita- 
mins and minerals from 70% of our 
present diet. But if we cut our diet 
from the excess of 70% to 30%, we 
have 300 to 400 calories to make up 
from other foods. We can get them 
from fruit, vegetables, meats, and 
five or six slices of bread per day. 

“The baker certainly should get 
this business of providing the addi- 
tional 300 calories which those five 
or six additional slices of bread can 
provide.” 





Prices, Exports Help 
Cut CCC Wheat Supply 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Rising wheat 
prices under the stimulus of private 
trade handling of wheat exports and 
the heavy demand touched off by ex- 
port financing under the provisions of 
Public Law 480 have had a marked 
effect in reducing the supply of 1956 
crop wheat held in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan account. 

In its report on price support activi- 
ties through Jan. 15, CCC said that 
withdrawals from loan commitments 
by producers amounted to nearly 54 
million bushels from total impound- 
ings of slightly more than 233 mil- 
lion bushels. This leaves a Jan. 15 net 
total of wheat from the 1956 crop 
under loan of about 180 million 
bushels. 

More than half of the out of loan 
movement came from the Pacific 
Northwest and tributary states where 
the export movement has been heavi- 
est and has pushed the open market 
price above the statutory resale for- 
mula. Observers have wondered about 
the Pacific Coast export subsidy 
policy for some time since it was 
evident that the export business was 
assured and the increasing subsidy 
rate was driving that market higher. 
It was felt that the same results 
could have been attained without the 
steady boost in the rate of subsidy 
payments. 


Through Jan. 15 producers had 
withdrawn 53,812.004 bu. of the 233,- 
266,378 bu. of 1956-crop wheat put 
under support through mid-January, 
This is an increase of about 17.6 mil- 
lion bushels in withdrawals since Dec. 
15. Much of the withdrawal of 1956 
crop wheat from support has been in 
the Pacific Northwest: Washington, 
14,551,197 bu.; Oregon, 6,052,731 bu., 
and Idaho, 4,397,374 bu. Other states 
showing significant quantities with- 
drawn include: Ok!ahoma, 10,272,201 
bu.; Montana, 2,760,652 bu.; Illinois, 
2,737,274 bu.; North Dakota, 2,221,177 
bu.; Kansas, 1,916,912 bu.; Texas, 
1,789,712 bu.; Nebraska, 1,428,343 bu.; 
Missouri, 940,587 bu., and California 
911,997 bu. Of the 53 million bushels 
withdrawn, 42,771,468 bu. were ware- 
house-stored and 11,040,536 bu. farm- 
stored. 

After making allowance for the 
withdrawals of wheat from the 1956 
crop loan and adding the quantities of 
old crop wheat owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. as of Dec. 31, a rough 
balance adds up to slightly more than 
one billion bushels. With prices still 
firm on the West Coast and likely 
to remain not lower than the statu- 
tory resale formula price, it may be 
expected that immediate needs of ex- 
porters could continue to keep the 
Pacific Northwest price above the 
formula level. 

Recently the USDA wheat agree- 
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J. A. Kirkman, Jr. 


RESIGNS—The resignation of J. A. 
Kirkman, Jr., vice president in charge 
of sales and advertising, and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co., has been 
announced by R. D. L. Wirth, presi- 
dent. The resignation will become 
effective April 1. Mr. Kirkman will 
announce future plans at a later date. 


Clive B. Davidson 
To Address Oregon 
Wheat Conference 


PORTLAND — Clive B. Davidson, 





secretary of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg, will address a 
luncheon session of the Oregon 


Wheat Industry conference in Port- 
land Feb. 19-20. The conference is 
being sponsored by Oregon State 
College. 

Mr. Davidson, who will speak on 
the effect of competition between 
Canada and the U.S. on world wheat 
markets, will share the podium spot- 
light with Gene Flack, sales counsel 
and director of advertising for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc. Mr. Flack will 
talk on future markets for the types 
of wheat raised in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The conference highlight will be 
an attempt to find solutions to prob- 
lems facing the area industry, par- 
ticularly a 40% drop in crop values 
during the 1953-1955 period. 

More than 200 persons from the 
state have been analyzing the wheat 
industry during the past year and 
will present their findings and rec- 
ommendations at the conference. 





BAKING VOLUMES BRING 
EXCELLENCE CITATION 


CHICAGO—A citation for excel- 
lence in printing has been awarded 
the Northwestern University Press 
for the two volumes “Baking in 
America” published for the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The certificate of special merit “for 
an outstanding example of printing” 
was made by the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Assn., Inc. The two vol- 
umes are “Economic Development” 
written by William G. Panschar, and 
“Market Organization and Competi- 
tion” written by Charles C. Slater. 

They were displayed at the 15th 
exhibition of printing by the printers’ 
association in New York. 
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Bill Will Give 
PL 480 New 


3-Year Lease 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) has_ intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1127) which would 
make available through congression- 
al authorization an additional three 
billion dollars for Public Law 480 and 
extend the life of that operation for 
an additional three years. This meas- 
ure has been referred to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee for considera- 
tion. 

At one of the recent appearances 
of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, before the Senate com- 
mittee, Sen. Humphrey said he pro- 
posed to ask for the increase of the 
money authorization for PL 480 by 
two billion dollars. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself had 
stated it would seek an additional 
billion dollars for this current fiscal 
year. The three billion dollar pro- 
posal of Sen. Humphrey may repre- 
sent only the asking for the larger 
sum, hoping that he can attain a 
compromise on the two billion dollar 
level. 

Since these authorizations under 
PL 480 do not carry appropriation 
requirements by Congress, and with 
many congressional leaders impress- 
ed by the seeming results in export 
stimulation by these sales for soft 
foreign currencies, it seems probable 
that Congress will act favorably on 
further authorizations. The only 
question is the amount to be ap- 
proved. 

It is possible that there may be 
some restraining influences who will 
prefer to hold down the increased au- 
thorization, now fixed at three bil- 
lion dollars, until the end of the 
wheat crop year to get a better view 
of the prospects before going all out 
for the Humphrey proposal. Indica- 
tions in that direction come from 
Foreign Agricultural Service officials 
who say it is probable that in the 
future they will scrutinize requests 
for sales under PL 480 more care- 
fully. 
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Exchange of Stock 


NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced an offer to ex- 
change shares of its own common 
stock for J. Neils Lumber Co. stock 
on the basis of 2% shares of St. Regis 
common for each share of Neils com- 
mon. The lumber firm is located at 
Portland, Ore. Approximately 98144% 
of the Neils common stock has been 
deposited. 


Neils Lumber Co., founded in 1895, 
operates sawmills at Klickitat, Wash.. 
and at Libby and Troy. Mont. St. 
Regis plans construction of a pulp 
and paper mill in the Montana area 
with a daily capacity of at least 400 
tons. In addition, St. Regis plans to 
install barkers and chippers at the 
Neils sawmills in Washington and 
Montana which will provide an im- 
portant supply of wood chips for use 
at the St. Regis pulp and paper mill 
at Tacoma, Wash. 
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DAIRY MEETING SET 

CHICAGO—Research findings that 
will point the way to more effective 
salesmanship for dairy foods will be 
reported at the 18th annual meeting 
of the American Dairy Assn. The 
sessions will be held in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, March 19-20. 
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NAVY HONORS COMMITTEE—An industry committee that has done much 
to improve U.S. Navy food service has been presented the Navy’s Certificate 
of Commendation Award. Rear Admiral R. J. Arnold, chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, made the presentation at ceremonies at 
the naval station at Bermuda. Members of the committee include Harry 
Gorsuch and Mrs. Erna Nibley, National Biscuit Co., New York; Miss Helen 
Hamilton and Miss Sally Cole, Corn Products Refining Co., New York; M’ss 
Mary Kimball, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Miss Lois Ross, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Dr. T. A. White, National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York; M. B. Peterson, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Miss Rachel Reed, 
Borden Co.; Russell Kramer, Norman Grant, Mrs. Mildred Mead and Miss 
Kathryn Pennington, General Foods Corp., White Plains, N.Y.; Mrs. Mary 
Hinkle and Mrs. Carl Kendziora, Standard Brands, Inc., New York; and Miss 
Ruth Hatheway, Continental Baking Company, Inc., New York. 





Flour Mills of 


America Board 
Is Enlarged 


KANSAS CITY—Election of three 
new directors of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., was announced Feb. 7 
by Henry H. Cate, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Cate said the board was 
enlarged from nine to eleven mem- 
bers. 

The new directors are T. A. Rose, 
Jr., Dallas; Albert Liebscher, New 
Braunfels, and William P. Bomar, 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Rose succeeds as a 
Joseph L. O’Brien, of 
O’Brien Co., Philadelphia 
firm. An investment counseler, Mr. 
Rose is president of the Bennett 
Printing Co. and a director of the 
Lone Star Boat, Dearborn Stove, 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery and Lane- 
Wood & Co., all of Dallas. He also 
is a director of Standard Steel Works, 
North Kansas City. 

Mr. Liebscher is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dittlinger Co. 
and formerly was president of the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., which 
was acquired by Flour Mills in De- 
cember, 1955. He is a director of 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Co., Associated Employers Insurance, 
and General Insurance Co., all of 
Fort Worth. Mr. Liebscher also is 
director of First Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. of New Braunfels and of 
Equitable Credit Corp. of San An- 
tonio. 

Mr. Bomar formerly was president 
of Bewley Mills of Ft. Worth, which 
Flour Mills acquired in 1956. He is 
chairman of the board of Associated 
Employers Insurance, Houston Fire 
& Casualty Insurance Co., and Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., all of Fort Worth. 
He is a director of Texas Electric 
Service, Texas Utilities Co., Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, Whaley Co., 
Southwestern Investors, Ine., and 
State Reserve Life Insurance Co. Mr. 
Bomar formerly was president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Net income of Flour Mills of 
America for the first six months of 
the company’s current fiscal year 
was reported as $418,967, an increase 
of 84% over the $227,423 earned in 
the similar period last year. After 
preferred dividend allowance, this 
was equal to 64¢ a share on outstand- 
ing common of 598,285 shares, com- 
pared with 42¢ a share on 460,218 


director 
Joseph L. 
securities 


shares of common outstanding a year 
earlier. 

The sales figure for six months end- 
ing Nov. 30 was $33,208,139, com- 
pared with $22,248,886 a year earlier. 
Storage income was $605,502, against 
$557,659 last year. Part of the in- 
creased volume was attributable to 
operations of Bewley Mills, of Fort 
Worth, which was acquired last 
year. 

The Nov. 30 balance sheet showed 
net working capital of $4,104,729 as 
against $3,130,425 a year before. Fix- 
ed assets before depreciation were 
$11,009,995, against $8,265,781. 
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Grain Club Elects 
New Officers 


KANSAS CITY—Wayne P. Ander- 
son of the Norris Grain Co. was elect- 
ed president of the Kansas City Grain 
Club, social organization of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, at the annu- 
al meeting of the association Feb. 6 
at the Oakwood Country Club. W. R. 
Smith, Uhlmann Grain Co., was chos- 
en vice president, and A. N. Fugett, 
International Milling Co., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

As honorary chairman of the board, 
the club selected Edward C. Hoebel 
of Bartlett & Co., paying tribute to a 
member of long standing. 
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N.W. Cereal Chemists 
To Meet Feb. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Max ©. 
Schultze, professor of agricultural 
biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, will speak on “The Bio- 
logical Value of Protein” at the 
meeting of the Northwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Jax Cafe on Feb. 15. The 
luncheon meeting will start at noon. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—tThe board of dircc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend cumulative preferred 
stock, payab’e April 1, 1957, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 8, 1957. The 
board declared a regular quarter'y 
dividend for the first quarter cf the 
year 1957 of 5C¢ a share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
April 1, 1957, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness March 8, 1957. 
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Harry A. Buallis Summarizes 
Opinions on Economic Future 


MINNEAPOLIS — Publicity given 
to the threat of inflation and to the 
general economic outlook has 
prompted Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc., 
to contact several outstanding busi- 
ness economists for their opinions on 
these vital subjects. Here is his sum- 
mary of their opinions: 

“While the economic momentum 
generated during 1956 appears suffi- 
cient to carry well into 1957, there 
is a possibility that the road may be 
rougher during the last half of the 
year,”’ Mr. Bullis said. ‘It is possible 
that rising prices and tight money 
may make saving sufficiently attrac- 
tive so that consumer purchases do 
not keep pace with rising production 
in some lines. We might have a situa- 
tion where we have rising prices, high 
purchasing power and intense com- 
petition for the consumers’ dollars 
with the economy on a sort of 
plateau. 

“The action of the stock market 
indicates uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture. It is probable that the recent 
declines, at least in part, are the 
result of discounting the possibility 
of a sidewise movement in the eco- 
nomy if the money market gets tight- 
er. It is also probable that. the lower 
stock prices have been influenced by 
the fact that corporate profits were 
only slightly above 1955 and fourth 
quarter dividends were less generous. 
Corporate profits have suffered from 
a less than normal increase in pro- 
ductivity during 1956 coupled with 
higher wages and fringe benefits. 

“We can look for slowly rising 
prices because all the increases in 
raw material costs have not yet been 


Approach Towards 
Easing U.S. Farm 


Problem Suggested 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A Bullis, 
chairman cf the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has suggested a four-point 
approach toward easing the national 
farm problem. 


Mr. Bullis advocates expanding 
markets, realistic prices for farm 
products, adjustment of acreage to 
actual market needs ‘and improved 
farm management. 


Mr. Bullis is convinced a new ap- 
proach is needed along these lines: 

First, to help dispose of surpluses, 
farm markets should be expanded at 
home and overseas. New emphasis on 
better eating, new uses for farm 
products, new crops and products are 
among the possibilities. 

Second, to meet farm price prob- 
lems, national farm policies should be 
gradually adjusted toward realistic 
prices which guide both production 
and consumption in freer markets. 
Artificial price supports postpone sol- 
ution to this problem, Mr. Bullis said. 

Third, to bring agriculture into bal- 
ance with real markets, further vol- 
untary withdrawal of land and other 
resources from production is needed. 
This adjustment is already taking 
place, Mr. Bullis noted, and national 
farm policy should promote rather 
than obstruct it. 

Finally, Mr. Bullis said, one of the 
important phases of the farm man- 
agement problem is the proposition 
of reducing costs through improved 
methods of farming. Here too, he 
said, adjustments are under way. 


translated into higher finished goods 
prices. Also there will be further 
wage increases in 1957, some of which 
are already provided in labor con- 
tracts. As a partial offset, there 
should be productivity gains as the 
result of the large 1956 investment 
in plant and equipment. 


Incomes Still Rising 

“Personal incomes are still rising 
and personal savings are high. Con- 
sumers appear to be a little more 
conservative, but it is likely that per- 
sonal consumption expenditures will 
continue to rise slowly. 

“Although there seems to be a 
strong underlying desire for houses, 
the tightness of mortgage money is 
a restricting factor. Housing starts 
will probably not exceed last year 
and may be smaller, especially in the 
lower priced homes. It is reported 


(Continued on page 27 
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Oregon Legislature 
Now Considering 
Warehousing Bill 


PORTLAND—House Bill 292 cur- 
rently before the Oregon State Legis- 
lature proposes to amend the grain, 
warehouse licensing act, according to 
J. F. Short, state director of agricul- 
ture. 


The amendment would provide for 
notification to owners of stored grain 
if the warehouse is to quit business 
or, in case of insolvency, authorizes 
the state department of agriculture to 
help work out the situation and if this 
cannot be done, to request receiver- 
ship or other court action. 

The bill would also permit deposit 
of grain for purposes other than stor- 
age if accompanied by a signed state- 
ment. The bill also adds a sanitation 
provision to the law. 

Mr. Short indicated that this and 
other agricultural bills currently be- 
fore the Oregon lawmakers are house- 
keeping bills suggested by the depart- 
ment or by the affected industry. 

House Bill 283 follows the depart- 
ment’s recent report of serious rag- 
weed infestation in several Oregon 
counties. Passage of this bill would 
create a ragweed control area of 16 
Oregon counties including’ those 
around metropolitan Portland and 
would appropriate $50,231.52 for con- 
trol measures in the next biennium. 

Another bill now before the state 
senate would permit the agriculture 
department to settle disputes over 
alleged damage from spray applica- 
tion without cost to either party. 





PLAN TALKS 
WITH POLAND 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. has in- 
vited the Polish government to hold 
economic talks in Washington in order 
to explore certain questions involved in 
expanding economic relations between 
the two countries. The Polish govern- 
ment has already indicated a readi- 
ness to send financial and commercial 
experts to Washington for this pur- 
pose. The talks are expected to in- 
clude, in particular, consideration of 
Poland’s interest in obtaining U.S. 
agricultural commodities in surplus 
supply. The discussions will take place 
in the near future. 
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NATIONAL AVERAGE PRICE SUPPORTS 


WASHINGTON—The national average dollars and cents supports for 


1957 are: 
Oats—60¢ bu. for Grade No. 3. 


Barley—94¢ bu. for Grade No. 2 


or better (except mixed barley). 


Rye—$1.15 bu. for Grade No. 2 or better, or No. 3 on test weight only. 
Grain Sorghums—$1.83 ewt. for Grade 2 or better (except mixed grain 


sorghums). 


Minimum eligibility requirements for obtaining price support on these 


four grains follow: 


Oats—Grade No. 3 or better, or Grade No. 3 garlicky or better. 

Barley—Grade No. 4 or better, or Grade No. 4 garlicky or better. 

Grain Sorghums—Grade No. 4 or better, Grade No. 4 smutty or better, 
or Grade No. 4 discolored or better, and containing not more than 13% mois- 


ture. 


Rye—Grade No. 2 or better, or Grade No. 3 because of test weight only, 
and containing not more than 1% ergot. 

The national average support rates compare with support prices for 
1956 crops of 65¢ bu. for oats, $1.02 bu. for barley, $1.27 bu. for rye, and 
$1.97 ewt. for grain sorghums. These support prices were at 76% of parity 
as required by provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 





USDA Lowers Supports 
On Many 1957 Crops 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has lowered the 
price support levels for the 1957 
crops of oats, barley, rye, grain sor- 


ghums, flaxseed, cottonseed, cotton 
and soybeans. 
This action indicates the deter- 


mination of Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, to maintain 
his course despite the probable 
blasts that will develop in Congress. 


This action is certain to arouse 
opposition in Congress where sup- 
porters of the high rigid price props 
are numerous. However, these sup- 
porters may find comfort in the fact 
that Mr. Benson did not go farther 
and reduce the small grain price 
support line to 65% of parity. Some 
quarters believe that since corn for 
1957 was to be supported at 73% of 
parity it would be appropriate that 
the support line for the other feed 
grains be reduced to 65% to reflect 
more accurately the real feeding re- 
lationship between those crops and 
corn. 


Change Felt Necessary 


Although congressional tempers 
may rise to condemn Mr. Benson, 
outside observers believe the change 
was made necessary by the unsolved 
problem of increasing stocks of feed 
grains, which are making for lower 
prices for those crops and thereby 
imperilling the swine economy in 
1958 through probable overproduc- 
tion. 

The reduction of the level of sup- 
port for soybeans to 70% of parity 
with a dollar and cents level of $2.09 
bu. is not believed to have followed 
the recommendations of the docket 
sent to Mr. Benson for approval. It 
is understood that the soybean pro- 
ducers were willing to accept a sup- 
port line as low as ‘two dollars a 
bushel, but it appears that USDA 
was proceeding with utmost cau- 
tion in this decision. 


Thus far, soybeans have never 
been in unmanageable surplus sup- 
ply. Even this year with its record- 
breaking crop, it appears that the 
year end carry-over will not be bur- 
densome. In fact, the carry-over may 
provide a reasonable supply _be- 
tween the old and new crop years. 
The absence of a market backlog of 
soybeans in recent years as the old 
crop disappeared from commodity 
market options has disturbed the 
more conservative members of the 


commodity markets as well as the 
processing industry. 

The two other oilseeds, flaxseed 
and cottonseed, also took a cut in 
their levels of support as USDA 
moved to put their support protec- 
tion line for 1957 at 65% of parity. 
No stocks of either cottonseed or 
linseed meal or oils are held by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Heavy foreign 
demands stimulated by exports un- 
der Public Law 480 have buoyed the 
edible oil markets and the outbound 
flow now appears to have confirmed 
the determination of Commodity 
Stabilization officials not to approve 
any oil or meal buying programs. 

To the extent that the lower 
price support level for soybeans and 
cotton may discourage expansion of 
acreage or non-compliance with 
acreage allotments, the lower sup- 
port levels may add an indirect in- 
fluence to swine production. If the 
lower soybean price support level 
has any effect in restraining pro- 
ducers’ plans for larger acreage, it 
may make for a somewhat smaller 
bean crop and somewhat higher 
prices for the possible smaller crop 
of beans with a direct effect on meal 
prices next year. 

The cut of cotton price support 
for the 1957 crop to 77% of the cur- 
rent parity price or approximately 
144¢ |b. for upland cotton may create 
more congressional commotion than 
all of the other actions combined, 
although some of the _ influential 
leaders of the cotton bloc have al- 
ready indicated leanings to a lower 
level of support for that crop. 

The more important issue con- 
cerning cotton is over the method 
of export stimulus. One group pre- 
fers to continue the present program 
of disposing of CCC stocks on the 
bid basis with bids accepted which 
are in line competitively with cot- 
ton from other sources. This condi- 
tion, however, is not helpful to the 
cotton exchanges. 
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What's the Score— 


Between Fats and Heart Disease? 


Dr. Norman Jolliffe, Director of Nutrition for the New York 
City Department of Health, Tells the Significant Story of 
Cholesterol and Its Indicated Impact upon Nutrition in a Paper 
to Be Published in The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 19. (See 
Editorial Comment, Page 19 of This Week's Issue.) 


India Given 


Approval to 
Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of two authorizations to 
India to finance the purchase of 
$103,744,000 worth (including cer- 
tain ocean transportation costs) of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 


The authorizations were _ issued 
under an agreement with India 
which was announced on Aug. 29, 


1956. 

Authorization No. 39-05 provides 
for purchase of $54,987,000 worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) or approximately 711,000 
metric tons of wheat in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour, 
excluding durum wheat and flour 
milled from durum wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Feb. 
14, 1957, and on or before Nov. 30, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer c. & f. 
Indian ports, or f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, 
U.S. ports. Shipment from U.S. ports 
may be made on or after Feb. 14, 
1957, but not later than Dec. 31, 
1957. 

Authorization No. 39-06 provides 
for purchase of $48,757,000 worth, 
or approximately 812,840 metric 
tons, of wheat in bulk, Grade USS. 
No. 2 or better, or wheat flour, ex- 
cluding durum wheat and _ wheat 
milled from durum wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Feb. 
14, 1957, and on or before Nov. 30, 
1957 will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after Feb. 14, 1957, but not later 
than Dec. 31, 1957. 
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American Bakeries 
Reports Increase 
In Net Earnings 


CHICAGO—Ame rican Bikeries Co 
reports conso'idated net earnings for 
the 52 weeks erded Dee 29. 1956 
and for the like poriol of 1955 as 
follows: 








1956 1955 
a CE Ee $144,413,649 $138,982,148 
Net earnings before 


federal income tax 11,655,694 11,047,700 
Net earnings after 

federal income tax 5,876,590 5,404,545 
Common shares 

outstanding ...... 1,596,205 1,596,205 
Net earnings per 

common share ... 3.52 3.22 

Similar information for the 12 


weeks ended Dec. 29, 1956, and the 
like period of 1955 is as follows: 


1956 1955 
Net earnings before 
federal income tax $3,522,334 $2,933,248 
Net earnings after 
federal income tax 1,856,432 1,527,652 
Net earnings per 
common share ... 1.03 ae 
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M. R. oman 
The Day Company 
Organizes Sales 
Subsidiary Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Day Sales 
Co., with offices at 810 Third Ave. 
N.E., in Minneapolis, has been organ- 
ized as a subsidiary of the Day Co. 
to engineer and install complete dust 
control and bulk material handling 
systems and sell, throughout the USS., 
industrial equipment manufactured by 
the Day Company. 

Officers of the new company are: 
M. R. Springer, president; R. I. Mar- 
quardt and A. E. Swanson, vice presi- 
dents, and C. W. Mayfield, secretary- 
treasurer. The company is staffed by 
former employees of the Day Co. who 
previously handled the engineering 
and sales functions for that company. 

The Day Co., as the parent com- 
pany, with 76 years of experience in 
the field of industrial dust control, 
will concentrate on research, develop- 
ment and the manufacturing of equip- 
ment for dust control and bulk mate- 
rial handling and storage. 
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Read Standard Plans 


Accelerated Program 


MECHANICSBURG, PA. — The 
Capitol Products Corp. has released 
its first statement of earnings since 
Nov. 3, 1956, the date of the com- 
pany’s acquisition by merger of Read 
Standard Corp. In separate income 
statements included with the 1956 
annual report, Capitol reported earn- 
ings of $448,806 for the 53 weeks 
ended on the acquisition date, while 
net income of Read Standard for the 
10-month period concluded the same 
date amounted to $127,000. 

Earnings of both companies reflect 
certain non-recurring costs for relo- 
cation of machinery, experimental 
tooling and inventory adjustments. 

Consolidated assets of the two com- 
panies, as of the merger date, were 
reported as totaling $11,203,161. 

Capitol’s sales for the 53-week pe- 
riod amounted to $10,089,906. Eugene 
Gurkoff, Capitol president, forecast 
that sales of the company’s aluminum 
products division for the current fis- 
cal year will attain a level of approxi- 
mately $17 million. 

Of the Read Standard division, 
which serves the baking and other 
processing industries, Mr. Gurkoff 
said that emphasis during the pres- 
ent fiscal year will focus upon an 
accelerated sales program. 
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USDA Announces Acceptances 
For Processing CCC Wheat, 
Corn for Relief Work Use 


WASHINGTON — Awards to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into flour for domestic and foreign welfare use were sent out to mills 
throughout the nation during the night of Feb. 11-12 by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

USDA also sent out acceptances of offers to process CCC-owned corn 
into cornmeal for domestic use and into degermed cornmeal for foreign use. 

In the details of the awards that follow, the credit notation under the 
price per hundredweight means that CCC will receive that much from the 
successful bidders. The difference in bids results from varying values of 
by-product feeds at different locations. 


WHEAT FLOUR 
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WALKING DOLL PROMOTES CAKE—Brightening bakery shops this spring 
is the 23-inch walking doll shown above—a feature of the new Cake Easter 
Egg promotion being staged by bakers throughout the country with the aid 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. The life-size doll is displaying her Cake 
Easter Egg in a “take-me-home” basket. This is the eighth consecutive year 
that bakers have participated in the Cake Easter Egg promotion. 


Russell-Miller Announces Eighth 


Bakers’ Cake Easter Egg Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS — For the eighth 
consecutive year, bakers across the 
nation this spring will stage a cake 
Easter egg promotion with the help 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. sales 
and merchandising aids. 

The 1957 cake Easter egg promo- 
tional plan has now been released to 
bakers, Frank Morris, vice president 
of the bakery flour division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has announced. 

The main feature of the new Easter 
kit is a 23-inch walking doll. The doll 
may be detached from the display 
for use in other promotions or as a 
toy. Other materials in the kit in- 


clude colorful window streamers, dis- 
play cards,.cut-out chicks and bun- 
nies, a set of over-the-wire letters 
spelling “Cake Easter Egg Parade,” 
formula and decorating sheets for 
cake Easter eggs. 

“The Cake Easter Egg idea has 
been a real money-maker and very 
popular with bakers for seven Easters 
in a row,” Mr. Morris said. “We feel 
that the 1957 promotion has more ap- 
peal than ever before.” Details of 
the promotion are available from 
representatives of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. or by writing the company in 
Minneapolis. 





Bagpak Announces 


Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK-—In order to better 
coordinate the production activities 
of its plants, the Bagpak Division of 
International Paper Co. has appointed 
Chester B. McCord as manager of 
manufacturing and Asa S. Morgan as 
assistant manager of manufacturing. 
Both will headquarter at Camden, 
Ark. 

The Bagpak Division manufactures 
multiwall sacks in plants at Mobile, 


Ala., Bastrop, La., and Camden, Ark., 
with a fourth plant under construc- 
tion at San Jose, Cal. 

Mr. McCord joined Bagpak in 1934. 
He was made plant superintendent at 
Bastrop in 1948 and manager of all 
three plants in 1955. Mr. Morgan, a 
veteran of 24 years of service with 
the division, was superintendent of 
the Mobile plant prior to his new ap- 
pointment. 

J. A. Horne was named _ super- 
intendent of the Mobile plant to re- 
place Mr. Morgan. 





SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT PLAN 
CUT BACK AS SITUATION EASES 


WASHINGTON—No decision has been made by officials of the Com- 


Processing 
; Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
ShanGare Wa GO. oo cicsscécccevsvsssced Buffalo 240,000 10 $0.43 
250,000 10 43 
600,000 10 43 
120,000 10 43 
80,000 10 43 
500,000* 10 .88 
500,000* 10 88 
900,000% 100* 88 
NG Senn WS icin dss wad dae shana aeeee Dallas 120,000 10 1898 
280,000 50 .005 
120,000 100 .075** 
880,000+ 10 1898 
560,000* 10 1898 
880,000* 10 1898 
560,000+ 0 1898 
Whitewater Flour Mills ........Whitewater, Kansas 700,000+ 100* 17 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. .......... Omaha 1,510,000 10 461 
SOND: SIN Se waiclnsrsacewaess ange een Wichita 500,000¢ 10 1.21 
1,096,000 100 74 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co...Hutchinson, Kansas 480,000* 50 .02 
1,096, 0002 100* 63 
N. Kansas City 200,000 100 a7 
360,000 50 02 
160,000 100 a: ee 
1,735,000 100* .49e* 
6,000,000* 100* 06 
277,500 100 .§3** 
362,400 100 .43** 
190,000 50 .06 
190,000 100 45°" 
St. Joseph, Mo. 500,000+ 100* 58 
Ree BUM: GRE. xa.oscicacsecucinenesupaase Chicago 400 0007 100 .00*4 
820,000 100* .29 
250,000 100° 39 
Buffalo 824,125 5 .78 
900,000 10* 83 
350.000 100° 39 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 1,100,000 100* a 
500,000 100* .04** 
Kansas City 4,200,000 100* .26 
Wichita Falls 825,000+ 100* 13 
825,000* 10 17 
Centennial Mills, Inc. ...... ..Wenatchee, Wash. 5,100,000+ 100* .24 
Spokane 3,000,000* 100* .24 
1,000,000% 10* 1.22 
50,000 10 .32 
Garland Mills, Inc. ..............- Greensberg, Ind. 300,000 50 .01 
Lexington Roller Mills, Inc. ............. Lexington 852,500 10 .32 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ..........Mt. Vernon, Ind. 800,000 10 -30 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. ........... Abilene, Kansas 1,000,000 100* .0636** 
Gecsuae Fier WOE SEO. ionic voce dcacneacs Spokane 384,900 50 .07 
120,000 50 .07 
38,950 50 .07 
1,700,000 100* .08** 
140,000+ 50 .07 
20,000+ 50 .07 
43,9004 50 91 
5,500¢ 50 1 
ee Indianapolis, Ind. 400,000 50 .08 
American Flours, Inc. ....... ....Newton, Kansas 180,000% 100 72 
240,000¢ 10 1.18 
40,0002 50 88 
8,570,0004 10* 1.28 
250,000+ 10 62 
Quaker Oats Co. ............ Cedar Rapids, lowa 620,000 10 .25 
80,000 10 .20 
480,000 10 .25 
137,500 10 .20 
160,000+ 10 17 
160,000+ 10 17 
Arkansas City Flour Mills ....Arkansas City, Kansas 2,500,000 100* 16 
Green's Milling Ce. ....ccccccccccser Morris, Minn. 800 000+ 100 cds 
Red Wing Milling Co. ........... Red Wing, Minn. 600,000* 100 .14%* 
240,000* 100 14% 
1,250,000 100* | i 
Scott County Milling Co.............. Sikeston, Mo. 700,000 10 46 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc. ..........Hillsdale, Mich. 130,500 100 84 
130,000 100 84 
40,0004 100 84 
40, 000% 100 84 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ..................Memphis 895,000 10 .09 
1,310,000 10 -09 
20,000 100 .04** 
336,250 10 09 
100,000 100 04** 
120,000 10 .09 
422,000 50 .05 
400,000 10 .09 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......El Reno, Okla. 820,000 10 41 
820,000 10 39 
Beardstown, Ill. 400,000 100 .10** 
40,000 100 R | ie 
120,000 100 .12** 
,000 10 36 
280,000 10 34 
400,000 10 36 
160,000 10 36 
150,000 10 34 
400,000 10 36 
410,000 10 34 
280,000 50 05 
160,000 50 03 
900,000 10 36 
960,000 10 34 
100,000+ 10 36 
160,000+ 10 34 
40,000+ 100 —* 
40,000% 10 Res 


*Export. *Bread flour. {Whole wheat. **Credit. ##Exchange. 
(Continued on page 16) 


modity Stabilization Service for the shipment of spring wheat out of the 
Minneapolis and Duluth areas to make room for take-over corn. The planned 
movement was originally set cround 50 million bushels, but the situation 
has now eased and it is doubtful whether more than 10 million bushels will 
leave the area. CSS officials would like to avoid any special movement, if 
at all possible. At a meeting in Minneapolis on Feb. 6, officials made an on- 
the-spot assessment of the situation and came up with the report that the 
position is not as bad as earlier evidence indicated. A further examination 
is to be made on Feb. 21. Field reports presented at the meeting showed that 
most of the out of condition corn in Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois has been 
cleaned out. Moreover, corn from the northern fringe of the belt is moving 
to terminals, including Omaha and Lincoln, thus relieving the situation at 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 
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Dullness Dominates Flour Business; 
Mill Running Time Begins to Lag 


Dullness dominated the flour mar- 
kets for the week ending Feb. 8. A 
mild flurry of business in the central 
states and some flour exported from 
Gulf ports were the only factors that 
saved the week from being complete- 
ly uneventful. 

There was some government buy- 
ing of flour in the Southwest, but it 
failed to hold sales at more than 33% 
of five-day capacity. Along with the 
sluggishness of the flour business, the 
basic March wheat option dropped 
1%¢ for the week. 

Apparently, the central states buy- 
ing was on a fill-in basis by stragglers 
who missed the price-buying two 
weeks ago and who last week took 
advantage of a downward price trend 
to do their shopping. The buying was 
mainly in spring wheat flour. It 
helped push the week’s sales in the 
central states from the previous 
week’s 45% of capacity to 60% last 
week. 

Some p.d.s. and fill-in business in 
the spring wheat mills area last week 
helped push sales up 4% from the 
previous week’s figure of 52%. 

Mill operators reported a_ notice- 
able decline in grinding time, with 
many in the spring wheat area down 
to less than five days. 

Mill officials on the West coast of 
the U.S. and in Canada expressed 
some concern last week about the in- 
creases in ocean freight rates which 
become effective in a few days, and 
the impact they may have on busi- 
ness. The grain trade has already 
started to feel the effects of lower 
wheat prices in Argentina, and flour 
mills wonder if their turn may not 
be coming up next. 

Production by U.S. mills for the 
week ending Feb. 8 amounted to 
104% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 93% a year ago. Production 
was down from the previous week in 
all areas, with mills at Minneapolis 
off the most, 13 points. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The local flour busi- 
ness was slow and strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis last week, with single 
carlot sales the level of activity. Bak- 
ery flour prices were steady at levels 
established more than two weeks ago. 

Most large buyers apparently 
reached the saturation point, or close 
to it, in the go-round of three to four 
weeks ago, and are content to sit on 
the sidelines and watch the price 
structure for weakness. 

The family flour business, too, had 
settled back into the doldrums last 
week, the natural result after a 
month of brisk selling which was 
stimulated by special shipping dis- 
counts, but which have been discon- 
tinued. 

Mills reported somewhat more first 
clears on the market last week, 
with most trading among millers. 
Prices softened somewhat. 

The whole, spotty nature of the 
flour business for the week managed 
to push sales by spring wheat mills 
up 4 percentage points from the pre- 
vious week. Sales were at 56% of 
five-day capacity last week, compared 
with 52% the previous week and 84% 
a year ago. 

The running time of mills began to 
decline last week, dropping below five 
days at some spring wheat mills for 
the first time in several weeks. Pro- 


duction by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 101% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 114% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago, 
For the Northwest production was at 
106% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 113% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. For the interior 
Northwest it was at 109% of capa- 
city last week, compared with 113% 
the previous week and 93% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
held steady with the previous week at 
105%. The figure was 104% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Feb. 8: Spring standard 
patent $5.87@5.97, short patent $5.97 


@6.07, spring high gluten $6.42@ 
6.52, first clear $5.40@5.75, whole 
wheat $5.97@6.07; family $6.20@ 
Taos 

Southwest 


Kansas City: The low level of flour 
sales in the Southwest was raised a 
bit by government flour purchases 
last week. Bookings totaled 33% of 
capacity, of which government and 
export sales comprised more than 
one-fourth of the total. In the previ- 
ous week sales averaged 46%, and 
a year ago 120%. 

Dullness dominated all segments of 
the flour business last week. Prices 
were steady. Buyers are pretty 
thoroughly booked and have no incen- 
tive to buy. There was even some 
slacking in shipping directions. 

Hard winter bakery flour sales 
were limited to the usual p.d.s. busi- 
ness and an occasional fill-in car or 
two. Buyers are booked for flour well 
into the future, many as far as 120 
days and some up until new crop 
time. Very few bakers need flour, it 
is said. Directions were just fair last 
week, with some mills reporting a de- 
cline in orders from the previous 
week. 

Family flour was booked by one or 
two buyers, but the quantity was not 
large, amounting to perhaps 30-60 
days’ supply. Directions were poor to 
fair. 


Export and government business 
was not very rushing. A little busi- 
ness was worked to Latin America 
and Saudi Arabia. The shipping situa- 
tion improved slightly, but clears 
prices felt the effects of the earlier 
jam-up and declined noticeably. 

Quotations Feb. 8, Kansas City, 
earlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.65, 
standard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, 
straight $5.45@5.50, established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7.20, 
first clears $4.75@5.10, second clears 
$4.70@4.75, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.55 @ 4.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% 
of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 38%, compared with 70% the 
preceding week and 38% a year ago. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Feb. 8, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.70, bakers’ short patent 
$5.62, first clears $5.25, second clears 
$5.15. 


Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with closing prices 
about 2¢ sack lower than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Oklahoma City: Mills report very 
slow sales the past week, with prices 
fairly stable and closing unchanged, 
except for straight grade bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points Feb. 9 in carlots: Fam- 
ily short patent $6.90@7.10, standard 
patent $6.20@6.40; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.92@6.02, 95% 
standard patent $5.82@5.92, straight 
grade $5.79@5.87; truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: Business in bakers and 
family flour was very slow last week, 
but a few export sales to Latin 
America were reported. Total sales 
amounted to 10 to 15% of capacity. 
Mills continued to average about five 
days running time. Prices were un- 
changed, except that clears were 
down 15¢ for lack of boat space. 
Quotations Feb. 8, in 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20; 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sizeable Volume of Durum, 
Semolina Trading Reported 


The durum and semolina markets 
were fairly active early last week. 
Prices moved sharply downward and 
the mills, in turn, found domestic 
buyers willing to talk business at the 
new levels. 

Semolina buying was almost wholly 
by domestic spaghetti and macaroni 
manufacturers. They came into the 
market when the price of semolina 
dropped 10¢ Feb. 5 from its more or 
less higher level. Buying tapered off 
later in the week and by Feb. 8 the 
price was up 5¢. 

But it was being quoted at even 
lower levels again Feb. 8—this time 
a full 15¢ below the original price of 
two weeks ago. 

With their flour drawn off heavily 
last week, durum mills entered the 
wheat market for supplies, and 


durum prices responded accordingly. 
With the buying of durum wheat at 
least temporarily ended Feb. 11, No. 
1 choice amber milling durum 
dropped 4¢ Feb. 11. 

Mill managers, in describing the 


business, said it was the best go- 
round in more than a month. 

Production by durum mills last 
week amounted to 113% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
120% the previous week and 103% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 8 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ...........$2.7 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.6 
Choice No. 2 amber or better... 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2. 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.60@ 2.67 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.58@2.65 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.55@2.63 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 

on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

PO $8 visieaas 156,500 176,346 113 

Previous week .. 156,500 *187,710 120 

POOP BIO. cnc cciss 158,500 162,812 103 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-Feb. 8, 1957.. *4,809,130 


July 1, 1955-Feb. 10, 1956.. 
* Revised. 


4,655,236 
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Millfeed Business 
Off; Prices Drop 


To Seasonal Low 


Millfeed prices for the week end- 
ing Feb. 8 fell to new seasonal lows, 
down $1 ton from the previous week 
in most major markets. Mills and 
jobbers credited the softness to the 
perennial February slump between 
livestock feeding periods. In most 
places the decline in millfeed quota- 
tions was in line with lower prices 
for other feed commodities. 


Reports of feed manufacturers on 
volume last week varied consider- 
ably, although the outlook was con- 
sidered by most to be quite optimis- 
tic. Comments on sales experience 
varied from “draggy’” to “much im- 
proved.” 


Sales of dairy feeds in most in- 
stances were considered quite good, 
and hog feeds are moving in good 
volume in most of the area. On the 
other hand, sales of laying feeds are 
slow because of discouragement of 
flock-owners with current egg prices. 

The outlook for better sales is 
sparked by the growing movement 
of starter feeds—chick, turkey and 
baby pig. Most manufacturers look 
for a good year on hog feeds and an 
exceptional tonnage in turkey feeds 
because of the increased crop. 
Whether starter for chicks will hold 
up to earlier expectations depends 
quite a bit on egg prices and their 
influence on farmers in buying 
chicks. 


Draggy feed business prevailed in 
the Southwest last week. 

Lower ingredient prices have 
caused buyers to be wary of stock- 
ing up at all, and mills are feeling 
the effects of this lack of interest. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is the rule. 


The weak market is said to be 
typical of this time of year, and 
some say they don’t look for much 
of a pickup for a month or a month 
and a half. All types of feed have felt 
the slump. Some mixers report a 
little better demand for cattle feed 
from areas where the weather has 
been more severe. Cows that will 
drop calves in the next few months 
must have good concentrates from 
now until calving, and feeders can’t 
take a chance on running out. 


Another analysis of the slack de- 
mand is that the sharply higher 
prices that went into effect a couple 
of weeks ago on the run-up in oil- 
seed meals are now coming home to 
roost. The farmers are _ backing 
away from those prices now that 
they have reached the consumer. 

Running time was four to five days 
last week, with practically all mills 
running very close to the board. 
There was little backlog. 

Feed manufacturers experienced a 
definite slowdown in the rate of or- 
dering in the central states during 
the week ending Feb. 6, with sev- 
eral reports indicating February is 
getting off to an inauspicious start. 
Almost no backlog of orders was re- 
ported, and running time was diffi- 
cult to maintain in some instances. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 55,256 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 57,654 tons 
in the previous week and 47,122 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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The wheat market moved toward 
firmer ground in the week ending 
Feb. 8 and the sharp price declines 
of Jan. 25 to Feb. 4 appeared to 
have been at least checked for a 
while. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 11 were: Chicago — March 
$2.30%, May $2.29%@%, July 
$2.344%4, September $2.25%@%, De- 
cember $2.2854; Minneapolis — May 
$2.314%, July $2.28%, September 
$2.26%; Kansas City — March 
$2.26%, May $2.261%4, July $2.2214, 
September  §$2.24%, December 
$2.26%4. 

Early in the week, on Feb. 6, the 
prolonged selling of futures by longs 
anxious to liquidate had about run 
its course. It had, in fact, depressed 
options to the point where prices 
were attractive enough to encourage 
buying. As the trend reversed itself, 
there were reports of heavy pur- 
chases of July options Feb. 6 and 7. 

The Southwest weather exerted 
unequal pressure on prices last week. 
A week-long spell of dampness, with 
a few heavy showers, raised some 
hopes that the parched hard winter 
wheat crop would be helped. On the 
other hand, large segments of the 
trade refused to change their be- 
liefs expressed earlier that the 
moisture was “too little and too 
late,” and that the crop will be 
sparse and of poor quality. 

Upward market pressure was 
exerted by introduction in the US. 
Senate of legislation to continue the 
Public Law 480 program of export- 
ing surpluses at least another two 
years. 

Along with this the market re- 
ceived a lift from export buyers last 
week, but not on the scale hoped for 
earlier. Yugoslavia was in the mar- 
ket for 575,000 bu. wheat; Greece 
bought 2% million bushels of Gulf 
hard; Pakistan bought West Coast 
white and Israel bought wheat in 
Canada. The market was given an- 
other lift from the announcement by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that exports this year may reach 
450,000,000 bu., instead of the ear- 
lier estimate of 415,000,000 bu. The 
report was not all on the bullish 
side however, and there were some 
in the trade who openly expressed 
doubt about reaching the higher 
figure this year. 

On the downward side, France and 
Morocco .turned to Argentina and, 
according to reports, purchased more 
than 3,000,000 bu. wheat at prices 
below those in the U.S. or Canada. 

Another depressing factor evident 
last week was the prospect of a 
longshoremen’s dock strike, and the 
fear that such a walkout might tie 
up ship bottoms which are already 
hard to find. 

In the cash wheat market country 
offerings continued scarce and, in 
the Southwest, accounted for a %@ 
1¢ rise in the premium structure 
last week. To aggravate the situa- 
tion, prices remained low and unat- 
tractive to producers. At Minneapo- 
lis the cash premium structure was 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Cash offerings which could be 
found were quickly bought by a few 
mills. 

Offerings Smaller 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended Feb. 7 totaled 
6.3 million bushels, compared with 
6.0 million the previous week and 
6.7 million a year ago. Minneapolis 
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Wheat Prices Steadier as 
Futures Buying Develops 


receipts of all classes totaled 1,160 
cars of which 267 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts totaled 1,051 
cars. 

Offerings of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were somewhat smaller, as re- 
cent declines had a tendency to shut 
off country selling. Demand was ac- 
tive enough to advance cash pre- 
miums 1¢ bushel in all protein 
brackets. On Feb. 7 ordinary No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring quoted at 2@3¢ 
over Minneapolis May wheat price; 
12% protein 3@4¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 4@6¢ over; 14% protein 5@8¢ 
over; 15% protein 8@12¢ over; 16% 
protein 22@27¢ over. These ranges 
based on 58 lb. wheat, with 1¢ pre- 
mium for each pound over 58 and 1¢ 
discount for each % pound under 58. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during week was 13.68%, 
compared with 14.11% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

The cash durum situation was 
strong and prices were up, with the 
greatest gain taking place on ordi- 
nary to medium qualities. Offerings 
were very light since most of the 
arrivals were applied on previous 
sales. (See tables on page 14.) 

The ap>rroximate range of ec7sn 
wheat prices at Minneapo is Fe. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
tozether w:th premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary 

Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


119 
126 
139 
149 
15¢ 
16° 








2.53% @2.58% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10 higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Prices Work Lower 

Cash wheat prices worked lower in 
the Kansas City market in the week 
ended Feb. 11, with %¢ stronger 
premiums failing to offset the 14¢ 
slide of the basic March option. Good 
demand prevailed, but found difficulty 
of expression because of the limited 
offerings for sale. Mills and mer- 
chandisers were the buyers, it was 
said, with one merchandiser taking 
a large quantity one day during the 
week. Premiums reflected concern 
over future requirements when late 
last week they jumped %¢ on both 
the high and low sides for virtually 
all protein grades. 

Trade interests report that interior 
bookings and farm selling recently 
have been about the lightest since 
the turn of the year. 

The lower prices do not offer 
enough incentive to draw out sup- 
plies, and there is fear that much of 
the wheat still on the farms will go 
into CCC hands. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
581 cars, compared with 451 a week 
earlier and 478 a year ago. At the 
close Feb. 11, ordinary wheat was 
quoted at Kansas City at 34%@4¢ 
over the March option of $2.26%. 

Wheat with 11.75% protein was 
quoted at 34%.@4'%¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein at 3% @6¢ over, 12.5% protein 
at 34% @6%¢ over, 13.5% at 4@7%¢ 
over, 14% protein at 41%4 @8¢ over. 

The apyoroximete rarg> of c2sn 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb 8 
is shown in the accomranying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 


$2.29% @2.37% 
2.28% @ 2.37 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in’ pe 


Feb. 4-8, *Previous 
1957 
707,240 


Northwest 
Southwest 
DEE Sitesdeeeacacéies sca seulae 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 








I 5s eet chanson ek anks 


Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 














reentages: 

Feb. 6-10, Feb. 7-11, Feb. 8-12 

week 1956 955 1954 
756,063 642,157 674,664 
1, 1, 1,202,176 
186,603 
548,993 541,867 
323,926 275,275 
3,137,191 3,232,316 3,180,585 
75 75 75 

















Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— m July 1 to— 
Feb. 4-8, Previous Feb. 6-10, Feb. 7-11, Feb. 8-12, Feb. 10, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 § 1956 
Northwest o> 206 113 93 93 91 234,543 21,827,880 
Southwest ....... 110 115 93 95 92 41,003,326 
ED, cw on ewes 119 122 95 94 105 ° 14,435,845 
Central and S. E. 85 97 96 82 82 ,250 17,920,279 
N. Pacific Coast... 89 91 92 93 79 9,946,004 9,502,367 
po 104 110 93 95 91 109,861,425 104,228,608 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

7 % ac- 3 / 
Flour c ori capacity output tivity 
; output ‘tivity § Web. 4-8 ......: 387,000 286,497 101 
Feb. 4-8 ....... 329,09 113 Previous week .. *271,038 114 
Previous week 118 Year ago 226,458 95 
ao ci eieann es Two years ago .. 2: d 176 93 
wive - dopey —— eae 98 BIVO-VORP QVOTARO 220 cckesecescees 95 
BavO“PORs. SVR . Ten-year average .............- on 97 

Ten-year average 96 






50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

output tivity 





POM, B96 cecriwn 1,( 109 
Previous week ..1, § 114 
Year ago eee 92 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 96 
PEVO*FOGE BVOTRMS «2 ccscsenesccre 97 
DWOM=FORP BVOTABS oc cccevsavccseses 95 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 









5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 4-8 570,250 483,354 85 

Previous week 70,250 555,609 97 

TORE AHO ocsccvae 570,250 526,624 92 

Two years ago .. 671,400 548,993 82 

Five-year AVerTagwe ...-.scceccecees 81 

TOR-FORE QVOETARS 200 vcccesinciseee 82 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Wem. OB .ccsvse 475,000 563,916 119 

Previous week 475,000 579,368 122 

TOGP OOO c2< 020 175,000 454,422 95 

['wo years ago .. 459,500 446,344 97 

WIVO+FORS  DOOTRO cnc 00 000 th40 0010 103 

TOU-FORE BVOTRRO «oc ccccscaccrecs 100 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Fem, OB sacccse 430,500 468,743 109 
Previous week 430,500 *485,025 113 
TORT BHO s:6saeee 454,500 41 99 91 
Two years ago .. 487,250 463,901 96 
Five-year AVCragfe .....-.eeeceeves 91 
TOM-VORF BVOTABS ..cccccccscccsses 85 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


Pee. O98 swrvese 215,200 188,221 87 
Previous week .. 215,200 *183,444 85 
TORE GOO -b60cc0% 215,000 177,539 82 
Two years ago .. 215,000 203,482 97 
Five-year AVeCTagfe ......ecsccccess 86 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .......cecreeeees 84 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Pee. SB osscsse 128,424 93 
Previous week § 139,388 100 
YOOr BO ...0ece 138,750 122,401 88 
Two years ago .. 133,200 120,444 92 
Five-year AVeCrTage ....--csceereees 87 
Ten-year AVETABE ....-e-ceececcces 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 8, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Ne 


braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the ba 
——Southwest* 


-—Northwest*— 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
sis of 72% flour production. 


--—Buffalot— -—Combined** 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Feb. 4-8 ....... 29,516 864,733 14,321 
Prev. week .. $30,612 $15,310 
Two wks. ago .. 30,174 15,186 
1956 basnw a 24,584 816,386 13,366 
tO) eee 24,921 799,855 13,771 
oe ae 24,344 7 1 13,903 
BOER n.cicinsvnss See 786,245 14,853 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 





449,664 11,419 359,183 55,256 1,673,580 
11,732 ti 54 
11,170 q 
435,942 9,172 291,665 1,543,993 
536,269 9,009 342,624 1,678,748 
$51,596 11,019 329, 1,543,407 
491,869 9,829 323,683 1,601,797 


+All mills. tRevised. 








No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 
No. Dark and Hard........ 
No. 
No. 3 
No. & 
No. 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Feb. 11 
at $2.51% @2.52%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was fair 
and offerings were sufficient. Prices 
were quoted $2.45@2.46 delivered to 
Houston via truck. Offerings, how- 
ever, were scarce, demand was fair. 

Export activity resumed the brisk 
pace reminiscent of January pace 
last week with Japan in the Port- 
land market for the purchase of sev- 
en cargoes and Pakistan buying four 
cargoes. Further business this week 
is expected with Pakistan, Formosa, 





Korea and India. 


Early week trading was slow with 
cash wheat trading moderate. Cash 
prices held steady with number one 
soft white, white -club and hard 
white Baart at $2.56 per bushel and 
number one hard winter at $2.47 to 
$2.48. All prices basis coast delivery. 


January exports from Pacific 
Northwest ports totaled around 13.5 
million bushels according to a US. 
Department of Agriculture market- 
ing report. Wheat receipts at princi- 
pal terminals totaled 2,082 cars dur- 
ing the week compared with 442 cars 
the same week one year ago. 

Due to continued cold weather in- 
land and spotty snow covering, some 
talk was heard of winter kill. 


i 
t 
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USDA RELIEF AWARDS 


(Continued from page 13) 





Company Milling point 


St. Anthony, Idaho 
Salt Lake City 


Denver 


Omaha 

Hays, Kansas 

Claflin, Kansas 

Denver 

Terminal Flour (MMS ‘GO. occ cccccwsses Portland 
Kimbell Diamond Milling Co. ........ Seguin, Texas 
Clifton, Texas 

Denton, Texas 


Graham, Texas 
Flour Millis OF Ameritas ..c6.ccccssccaccces Ft. Worth 


New Braunfels 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Rosedale, Kansas 

Alabama Flour Mills ................ Decatur, Ala. 
og | | a Ogden, Utah 
Sacramento 


Minneapolis 
Buffalo 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...............000. Dallas 


Morrison: DOMINGO. occ ctcsicwssace Denton, Texas 


Acme Flour Mills Co. ..5....ccsiceccs Oklahoma City 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .............cee eee Buffalo 


Alton, Ill. 


Quantity 
1,293, 700% 
1,202,900+ 


5,000,000; 

3,000,000+ 

3,000,0007 
440,000 
720 ,000% 


1'000;000% 
‘000 

1,790,000% 

2,500,000 


2,500,000% 
1,600,000% 


850,000 
2,000,000+ 
2,000,000+ 


120,000 
1,200,000+ 
300,000+ 
500,000¢ 
300,000% 
1,000,000 
180,000 
240,000 


“Export. *Bread flour. {Whole wheat. **Credit. t+Exchange. 


CORN MEAL 
PURO CUNE CNG 5k kh ic KK se ce ecmncent Memphis 
General Foods: Carp. co. ciciciniccsncs Kankakee, Ill. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ........ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Lauhol? Gren Ge... ..2scscsccus echate Danville, Ill. 
Geneva, N.Y. 
Crete, Neb. 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co. ........... Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


760,000+ 
40,C00+ 
360,000+ 


5,500,000+ 
500,000* 
40,0007 
300,000+ 


2,400,000+ 
1,600,000% 
3,000,000+ 
1,500,000+ 
1,500,000+ 
2,000,0007 
3,000,000+ 
1,000,000+ 
3,000,000 

1,500,000+ 


Bag size, 


10 


* 


SeGawecanswt 


oul 


ou! 
VMMowWVNToovwmoouwww 


Processing 
charge, 
100 Ib. 


10** 
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Processing 
a Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Ilinois Cereal Mills Co. ............... Paris, Ill. 2,000,000+ 5* .05** 
2 4,000, 000+ 100* Ppp 
es ccna bubba ws ecepwnaes Ft. Worth 1,500,000+ 100* 9231** 
Pe 3 eee are Oakland, Cal. 189, 000+ 5 epee 
1,200,000+ 100* .42** 
Ate 400,000* 100* 32°* 
Oo eae McKenzie, Tenn. 400, 0004 5 98 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. ...... Owensboro, Ky. 440,000t 5 1.14 
117,500% 100 80 
121,500¢ 100 80 
2,000,000+ 5* —* 
Meme-Evans Tei, WE. ccc ceccdvsaencs Indianapolis 200,0002 5 1.16 
40,000¢ 50 82 
80,0004 50 .82 
1,320,0004 5 1.16 
160,000% 50 82 
Woolcott Flour Mills, Inc. .......... Lexington, Ky. 852,5002 5 1.00 
Owien Breas. B Go. ..ccaccccces Huntington, W. Va. 600,000¢ 5 1.00 
Southeastern Mills, Inc. ................ Rome, Ga. 90,000¢ 5 -90 
PMB UAE WINE voce eis iiccccncescesce Decatur 1,675,000¢ 5 .90 
240,000 5 -90 
1,160,0002 5 -90 
5,000% 100 70 
115,000% 5 82 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... Lincoln, Neb. 60,0007 50 O°" 
20,0007 5 36** 
80,0007 5 .36** 
1,120,000 100* -_* 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. .......... Milwaukee 6,000 000+ 10n* .40** 
2,000,000+ 100* aes 
2,000 000+ 100* .08** 
3,000, 000+ 100* BT pe 
> Sa ar ee Akron, Ohio 40,000+ 5 aoe" 
40,000* 50 .58** 
96,000* 100 a"? 
211,000 100* 62°" 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 300,000+ 5 .57** 
80,000+ 5 sr? 
40,0007 5 579° 
240, 000+ 5 Et ae 
St. Joseph 40,000+ 5 a 
40,000+ 5 P i lpia 
50,000* 50 .67** 
1,500,000+ 100* 52°" 
Rapidan Milling Co. ............000- Rapidan, Va. 80,000¢ 50 .74 
ee eer er ere Kansas City 2,000,000* 5* .O1** 
Fel ee UE SS cSivedesece eeaice Vicksburg, Miss. 160,000% 100 65 
40,0002 100 65 
Shawnee Milling Co. ............... Shawnee, Okla. 360, 000% 5 93 
320,0002 5 1.02 
360,000% 5 89 
320,000% 98 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...........seceeee Dallas 500,000+ 100* 35** 
ee IE AE PINTER. 6.6:0-615:0:0-0 6:6. bsiccdmam Ft. Worth 480, 000% 5 1.06 
Banaed Roner WANG oasis ccccciswcees Bagdad, Ky. 140,000¢ 5 1.00 
240, 0004 5 1.00 


+#Degermed. tRegular. *Export. **Credit. 





Food Group Advises 


Expanded Research 


WASHINGTON—A research pro- 
gram aimed at increasing the effi- 
ciency of food wholesaling and retail- 
ing through development of improved 
handling practices and quality control 
was urged by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Food Distribution Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently. 

The committee, made up of indus- 
try representatives chosen to advise 
USDA on food distribution research, 
emphasized the need for more basic 
investigation of food preservation 
methods and food-handling practices. 

The committee considered research 
proposals in five categories and rec- 
ommended them for high-priority re- 
search: 

Market Organization and Develop- 
ment: Expand research on market- 
testing new food products and on pos- 
sibilities for new and expanded mar- 
ket outlets for existing products. Ini- 
tiate studies on economic effects of 
new methods of food sterilization, in- 
cluding developments in radiation and 
antibiotics. 

Efficiency Studies of Wholesalers 
and Retailers: Initiate research to de- 
velop improved management prac- 
tices, work methods, equipment, and 
layout for superettes and smaller 
stores, with emphasis on labor sav- 
ings. Start research on methods of 
reducing losses from breakage and 
damage in food distribution. 

Quality Maintenance: Increase re- 
search on preventing deterioration of 
fresh meat, poultry, and eggs to as- 
sure higher quality and reduce spoil- 
age losses. Expand studies on effects 
of time and temperature on the eat- 
ing quality of frozen products, in- 
cluding precooked frozen foods. 

Packaging: Increase studies to de- 
velop improved consumer packaging 
of fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, poul- 
try, dairy and bakery products to 
maintain quality and to protect foods 
from damage and losses. Strengthen 


work aimed at establishing basic 
packaging requirements of frozen and 
other processed foods, including 
studies on changes occurring during 
processing and storage. 

Food Composition, Consumption, 
and Household Use: Expand statisti- 
cal research on food consumption and 
adequacy of diets to provide a re- 
search base for food and nutrition 
programs. 








Henry M. Lee 


PILLSBURY MANAGER—Harry D. 
Kreiser, sales and merchandising 
manager of the bakery products di- 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry 
M. Lee as Minneapolis district man- 
ager. He replaces Dean W. Perkins, 
whose present plans are indefinite. 
Mr. Lee joined Pillsbury as a sales 
assistant in 1952 and was appointed 
a sales representative in 1953. He 
was promoted to supervisor in Phila- 
delphia in January, 1955, and was 
appointed central area manager in 
Chicago in June, 1955. 
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Tom Scheuermann 


Thomas Scheuermann 
Appointed ARBA 
Field Representative 


CHICAGO—Thomas Scheuermann, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed field 
representative for the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, according 
to an announcement by Walter 
Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry 
Shop, St. Louis, president. 

Mr. Scheuermann comes 
family of bakers. He 
trade in his late father’s bakery 
which his mother still operates in 
Pittsburgh. Six of his seven brothers 
and one of his three sisters are ac- 
tively engaged in the baking busi- 
ness. Mr. Scheuermann worked in 
various shops in the east, and dur- 
ing his period of service with the 
armed forces he served as a baking 
instructor at the Second Army Food 
Service School. He joined the ARBA 
staff on Sept. 1. 

Mr. Scheuermann holds a_ bache- 
lor of arts degree in economics and 


from a 
learned the 





is a certified secondary education 
instructor in Pennsylvania. 
PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
| SBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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That’s Our 
Brand— 


“Golden Loaf’’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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ARBA Convention, 
Exhibition Plans 
Nearly Completed 


CHICAGO —An exceptionally col- 
orful program of entertainment, rang- 
ing from river boat cruises to original 
Dixieland jazz bands, will await the 
retail bakers who go to New Orleans 
March 17 to attend the 1957 conven- 
tion and exhibition of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 

The breakfast of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, which has 
been scheduled for the morning of 
March 19, will be a memorable affair 
since it will be held aboard the S. S. 
President, a palatial river boat. Clay- 
ton Rand, southern newspaper editor, 
humorist, philosopher of current af- 
fairs and nationally known profes- 
sional speaker, will address the as- 
sembly. 

Afterwards, the river steamer will 
tour the huge river harbor and give 
the delegates an opportunity to see 
the 30 miles of wharfage and other 
port facilities that make New Orleans 
second only to New York as a port. 

The S. S. President has a capacity 
of 1,500. Chartering this boat while 
at the same time maintaining the 
cost of the individual breakfasts at 
a nominal price, was made possible 
through Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, which pledged financial aid to 
make the river cruise possible. 

A sell-out of all exhibit space has 
been announced. 


William C. Bacher and Bruce 


Waldo, chairman and co-chairman of 
the entertainment committee, dis- 
closed plans to have the Keesler Field 
choral group, which includes more 
than 50 members of the air force 
personnel, to appear at the get- 
acquainted party on Sunday evening, 
March 17 at the Roosevelt Hotel. Ad- 
mission fee for this event will be kept 
at a low level as the result of as- 
sistance from the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans, 
the chairman stated. 

Another entertainment feature 
which should prove of interest to 
delegates is a tour sponsored March 
20 through the courtesy of Charles 
Dennery, Inc. The tour will include 
a visit to the firm’s modern new plant 
and laboratory. During this period, it 
is planned to make a stop at the 
monument of Margaret Haugherty, 
first monument to a woman in this 
country (erected in 1884) and only 
monument to a woman baker in this 
country. 

The annual banquet, with enter- 
tainment features that will include 
an “original” Dixieland jazz band, is 
scheduled for March 19 in the Grand 
Ballroom of the headquarters hotel. 
Here also, the fee will be held to a 
minimum through the assistance of 
the Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. 

Unlike previous ARBA conventions, 
the multiple unit meeting will not be 
a dinner at the New Orleans gather- 
ing, but instead a luncheon will be 
served at Kolb’s Restaurant. Arrang- 
ing for this feature are Alois J. Bind- 
er as chairman, and Royce Fincher, 
co-chairman. 





Bee VL 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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KROGER SALES UP 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the first four-week pe- 
riod ended Jan. 26, totaled $120,138,- 
427, an increase of 14% over sales 
of $105,193 824 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. The 
average number of Kroger stores in 
operation during the period was 1,472, 
compared with 1,576 during the 1956 
first period, a decrease of 7%. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Jan. 26, 1957 (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye ee” 


Ree ees 170 1,670 _* 








Buffalo 
Afloat 
RE “Serenades s i ; . 
Milwaukee, afloat ‘ °* 2,549 
New York ‘ 
Totals re ee 170 


Previous week 170 


mo ty 








Very Best 
Masterpiece 


| is your prime in- Choice of Min 
i ‘ley So 
| it pays to buy the 
dependable 8 


| master milled by 


J. Jennison Co. 


“A World of Quality and Service” 








Telephone FEderal '2-8637 


576 Grain Exch Mi lis 15, Minn. 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“&&THE REWARDS OF PIO- 
NEERING—I am afraid that we 
have developed a feeling in recent 
years that progress is somehow auto- 
matic—that success comes along as a 
matter of course. We have reached a 
stage in which nearly everyone can 
go to college, and each year we see 
frantic bidding for our new grad- 
uates. I sometimes think that many 
of them must have a distorted pic- 
ture of the requirements for success 
in any undertaking. -**-*The fact is 
that the rules of pioneering haven’t 
changed and the rules of success 
haven’t changed. The rewards and 
the gains will go only to those who 
are willing to work hard for 
them. “%.%.%We must remember that 
pioneering in industry entails the 
same kind of difficulties and struggles 
and frustrations as those faced by 
Daniel Boone and all other pioneers 
of every age. Those who would lead 
the way must learn to face the risks 
and the hazards, the obstacles and the 
obstructions. They must learn to over- 
come them with the same high cour- 
age and high resolution that have al- 
ways characterized the pioneer. - % -% 
The easy paths inevitably lead down- 
hill. The paths that scale the heights 
are hard and slippery and treachous, 
but the rewards, once attained, are 
the rewards of the pioneer: Hard 
won they may be, but well worth the 
winning.—Henry B. du Pont, vice 
president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 
@ 9 © 


ANOTHER BAD DREAM IN EGYPT 
—The trouble in Egypt is due basical- 
ly to overpopulation, according to 
Hugh Moore, president of the Hugh 
Moore Fund. He says the crisis is 
caused by a desperate economic strug- 
gle to feed, clothe and house a popula- 
tion growing at runaway speed. _ 

At the beginning of this century 
the population of Egypt numbered ap- 
proximately 10,000,000, at mid-cen- 
tury it had grown to more than 20,- 
000,000 and at its present rate of in- 
crease will be 30,000,000 before an- 
other decade will have passed. 

Egypt has few resources apart from 
the narrow strip of irrigated acres 
along the Nile and the Suez Canal. 
The mass of her people lives at about 
as miserable a level as any on earth. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations has esti- 
mated that during the past 30 years 
agricultural production in Egypt has 
increased at an average annual rate 
of 0.75%, while the population has 
increased at an annual average rate 
of 1.5%. The per capita product avail- 
able from Egypt’s fields is significant- 
ly lower today than it was in the 19th 
century. ; 

The Nasser government, has pro- 
mised the Egyptian people improved 
living standards—a Herculean task in 
the face of a 3% annual population 
increase, Mr. Moore says. To fulfill 
the promise the government adopted 
an ambitious scheme for industrializa- 
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tion 
production. The much talked about 


and expansion of agricultural 
Aswan Dam was the corner stone 
of this scheme—but that is an il- 
lusion. The building of the dam would 
require 15 years. In that time Egypt’s 
population, at its present rate of 
growth, would more than absorb the 
new resources which the dam was 
meant to provide. 

But even so, the idea of the Aswan 
Dam had brought hope to the hungry 
people of Egypt. Without it they look 
to the future in despair. 

Mr. Moore says that similar critical 
conditions, caused by explosive popu- 
lation growth, exist throughout the 
Near East, North Africa, Central 
America and Asia. These and other 
facts, calculated to deflate optimism 
over consumer multiplication, are set 
forth in a pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Population Bomb,” distributed by 
Bruce Barton, Will Clayton and 
others interested in the problem. A 
free copy may be had by writing to 
the Hugh Moore Fund, P.O. Box 1049, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N.Y. 
aS S & 


AALLANTIBIOTICS IN THE 
PRESERVATION OF FOOD S— 
Although there are glowing reports 
of the advantages to be realized from 
use of antibiotics, it is well to sound 
again a note of caution. Regulatory 
officials in the United States believe 
their safety has not been established 
for most of the proposed uses. The 
status of antibiotics in food in the 
United States is: They may be used 
so that no residues remain in the 
food. This is acceptable. They may 
be used so that residues remain in 
the uncooked food. This is acceptable 
provided the food is always cooked 
and the cooking always destroys all 
of the antibiotic (and in the United 
States provided the residues in the 
uncooked product are within an offi- 
cial tolerance). They are being con- 
sidered for uses which will leave 
some of the antibiotic in the food as 
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it is eaten. Their safety under these 
conditions has not been established.— 
C. G. Durbin, “Antibiotics in Food 
Preservation,” American Journal of 
Public Health, October, 1956. 


4 4 4 PROPERTYLESSNESS — 
There is an important difference be- 
tween income and capital in that 
while everyone needs income and will 
exert at least some effort to get it, 
capital is not necessary in order to 
live in reasonable comfort. Of course, 
we should all like to have some capi- 
tal; but we are not all convinced 
that the sacrifice involved in saving 
is worth while. To be frank, we are 
spendthrifts. We choose to be so and 
don’t want any sermons, but we must, 
in turn, play fair and not pretend that 
our lack of property is simply the 
fault of society.—Prof. Thomas Wil- 
son, Lloyds Bank Review, July, 1956. 


4AATAXES AND THE GRAVY 
TRAIN—The average American tax- 
payer is talking out of both sides of 
his mouth. Out of one side he’s say- 
ing, “Let’s cut taxes,” and out of the 
other side he’s saying, “The govern- 
ment’s giving it away; let’s get some 
Of 4.” 

We beg to point out that this is 
illogical, impossible, and just plain 
crazy. 

As long as people demand govern- 
ment services, we’re going to have 
to pay for them. 

Most everybody thinks the gov- 
ernment ought to cut down spending 
on foreign aid, congressional tours, 
dams and highways in distant parts, 
‘housing for low-income groups in the 
District of Columbia, subsidies on 
Maine potatoes, and subsidies on 
Idaho potatoes. 

But have you ever heard anyone 
say the government ought to send 
him a smaller social security check, 
that he’s going to return his bonus, 
that he thinks the Post Office ought 





“Gus Meyer,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “closed up his bakery the 
other day and lit out for Texas sayin’ 
he’d be cussed ef’n he’d waste any more 
time in a place where all the 
wimmen done their bread bakin’ 


Lf 


turned out better bread than 
the wimmen done Fish River 
\« would a kep’ a right good citizen 
an’ Texas wouldn’t a fell heir to 





at home. An’ I allow 
Dutch was plumb right 
save an’ except that ef’n 
he’d used good flour an’ 


a dang poor baker. You taken a born timber runner an’ all 
he’s ever good for is to run timber.” 

















to charge 4¢ instead 3 for a stamp, 
that the Salt Creek Reservoir isn’t 
strictly needed, and that his own 
daughter, married to an Army ser- 
geant, ought to pay her own way to 
his base in Japan? 

Now before you blow your stack 
on some of those ideas, allow us to 
labor our point a bit. Everyone of us 
is perfectly willing to let the gravy 
train steam on past the other guy’s 
house, but how we ‘howl if it doesn’t 
pull in at our switch. 


We all look around at the rest of 
our fellow Americans and we say 
“Everybody’s a bit greedy but me 
and thee, and even thee’s a little 
greedy.” 

Are we agreed on the greedy? 


Next time you write to your con- 
gressman about some pet project 
you’d like to see him promote, don’t 
tack on a postscript about how taxes 
ought to be cut. Button up one side 
of your lip or the other, or your con- 
gressman may blow his stack too.— 
Mitchell (Ind.) Tribune. 


® © @ 
AFTER DINNER SPEECHES 


A. P. Herbert, a former member of 
the British Parliament, once put in 
verse his aversion to after-dinner 
speech-making, in this wise: 

“The dog, considered a sagacious 
beast, 

Does not give tongue when he has 
had a feast. 

Nor does the cow go mooing round 
the mead 

To tell the world that she’s enjoyed 
her feed. 

Not even lions, I imagine, roar 

After a meal—unless they want some 
more. 

All nature has agreed that it is best, 

When fully fed, to ruminate and rest. 

The ancient Romans, flushed with 
food and wine, 

Decided it was wiser to recline. 

The cannibal, when he has had his 
fun, 

Does not propose the health of any- 
one. 

But modern man, by some malignant 
fate, 

When he has eaten, 
orate; 

And those who don’t though eager for 
repose, 

Must strain their ears for quantities 
of prose. 

This quaint old custom could be un- 
derstood 

If all the speeches were extremely 
good. 

But it is not a very easy trade. 

And more than half of them were 
best not made. 

Oh, may I live to hear the chairman 
say: 

‘Friends, you are welcome at our 
feast today. 

Enjoy yourselves. Good company— 
good cheer. 

And that’s the only speech that you 
will hear.’ ” 


simply must 


— 
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THE FAT IS IN THE FIRE 


READ, after generations of proscription by 
crackpots who accused it of nearly every- 
thing in the roster of human maladies from 
cancer to housemaid’s knee, may be approaching 
such an extraordinary change of fortune as to 
become a medical prescription for the prevention 
of coronary heart disease and other circulatory 
troubles. We refer, of course, to the current sena- 
tional theory of professional nutritionists that ex- 
cessive quantities of certain dietary fats contrib- 
ute to the formation of cholesterol, a fatty sub- 
stance which may clog blood vessels and thus 
raise blood pressure and bring about heart failure. 
The verb “may” is used advisedly in thus stat- 
ing the case, for the theory has not yet been 
proved, nor is it yet accepted as more than an 
interesting possibility on authoritative levels of 
the medical and nutritional world. On the con- 
trary, the whole subject is in vigorous dispute, 
and much more study and research obviously are 
needed before the essential facts can be deter- 
mined. 

Meantime there is understandable consterna- 
tion among the purveyors of dietary fats, and a 
natural attitude of pleasant expectation among 
those whose livelihoods are closely bound to the 
fortunes of the Staff of Life. Animal and vegetable 
fats are indicted in the cholesterol issue, though 
not unanimously and impartially, but wheat foods 
are not at all involved, save as they may enjoy 
new-found favor through their actual or potential 
innocence of contributory fattiness. 

The situation being as thus stated, the meat 
and dairy industries are rushing to the defense of 
their products, their alarm exhibiting character- 
istics closely resembling panic. The breadstuffs 
industries, on the other hand, gird themselves for 
a possible promotional offensive in which, if the 
ultimate verdict of medicine and nutrition sup- 
ports them, wheat foods will have a D-day the 
victorious impact of which is likely, in the opinion 
of many millers and bakers, to be greater than 
that of any other turn of events in all the long 
history of bread. 

The cholesterol theory is not difficult to under- 
stand—perhaps it is so simple as to invite wide- 
spread charlatanism and popular error. Certainly 
the public has already been given plenty of such 
facts as there are—through a rash of newspaper 
and magazine articles. The subject seems to be 
integral to all current dinner conversation. It falls 
in patly with the obesity topic, which is at par 
with and a part of the whole obsession over slim- 
ming. And of course, if these dialogs can be 
amended or expanded to include the gospel that 
bread is no contributor to heart trouble but, on 
on the contrary, under certain circumstances is 
even an effective preventive, a new D-day for 
bread really has arrived. 

The possible role of breadstuffs in meeting the 
cholesterol difficulty had its first industry presen- 
tation at the recent meeting of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers Assn. in New Orleans. (news report on page 
10.) Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of nutrition for 
the New York City Department of Health, made 
a cautious statement on the cholesterol theory, 
reflecting the general view that the culpability of 
fats is not yet sufficiently documented. Other nu- 
tritional scientists, however, appear to have been 
convinced that the cholesterol theory is an estab- 
lished fact. 

Responding to an inquiry, Dr. Philip L. White, 
secretary of the American Medical Assn., says in 
a letter to The Northwestern Miller: 

‘Tt is not possible at this time to generalize 
on the significance of fat in the diet in relation to 
the cholesterol problem. While there is evidence 
that serum cholesterol levels are in some. manner 
influenced by the relative proportion of saturated 
and unsaturated fats in the diet, there is no gen- 
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eral agreement that this is the only, or even the 
most important influence on blood cholesterol 
levels. There is acceptance of the finding that 
overweight people are more prone to heart attacks 
and of course there is a connection between obesi- 
ty and calorie intake. Most authorities will recom- 
mend that individuals so affected make every ef- 
fort to lose weight by reducing their caloric in- 
take. They do not agree, however, that as a gen- 
eral rule fats must be eliminated from the diet.” 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., who distinguished himself in 
the development and promotion of vitamin en- 
richment of flour and bread, takes a similar view. 
“There is still much to be learned,” he says, 
“before this cholesterol problem has been solved 
and the indecision of opinion in the medical pro- 
fession can be overcome.” 

Extremists in the nutritional field seem in- 
clined to close the argument with what amounts 
to almost messianic fervor. Dr. Ancel Keys of the 
University of Minnesota is among them. Dr. Keys 
is renowned for his credo that white bread makes 
holes in our teeth. Reporting in a British medical 
journal on the results of research conducted at 
the state hospital in Hastings, Minn., he answers 
“Yes” to the question: “Should we cut down on 
the fats we eat to help avoid heart disease?” He 
has been defending his stand vigorously on nation- 
wide platforms offered by such occasions as an 
aging symposium in Cincinnati, Ohio, and a heart 
association meeting in New York. 

Much of the cholesterol debate tends to go 
beyond acceptance of the general theory and to 
find certain fats not guilty or less guilty than 
others. Dr. Keys says on this point: 

“It would seem that among most of the popu- 
lations of the world, cholesterol levels are mainly 
affected by total fat consumption rather than by 
consumption of any special kinds of fats. If we are 
to advocate dietary alterations it would seem 
wiser to attempt to reverse the trend toward more 
and more luxurious high-fat diets than to advise 
consuming more vegetable and fish oils as a 
counter measure.” 

Dr. Paul Dudley White has given significant 
support to this view by the sharply reduced fat 
consumption prescribed for his distinguished pati- 
ent, President Eisenhower. Dr. Henry L. Taylor, 
Dr. Keys’ colleague, puts the whole matter this 
way: 

“I think the betting is that by reducing the 
fat content in your diet you can reduce your 
chance of having coronary disease. I think it’s a 
good bet, and good advice to give people who want 
to be careful of their health. But it’s still only a 
bet. We can’t promise the results yet.” 

The Saturday Evening Post last December 
jolted its readers with this headline on an article 
by a medical practitioner: ‘Are You Eating Your 
Way to a Heart Attack?” A German pathologist 
conducting an autopsy about a century ago is 
credited in this article with having first posed the 
cholesterol problem. Dr. Noboru Kimura of a 
Japanese medical school is reported to have found 
about a tenth as much heart trouble in Japan as 
there is in this country, his explanation being that 
less fat in the Japanese diet was responsible. 

Dr. Frederick J. Stare of Harvard University, 
who is well known to the breadstuffs industries 
for his outspoken recognition of the nutritional 
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virtues of bread, occupies a middle ground 
between those scientists who are convinced that 
high-fat diets are the handmaidens of heart trou- 
ble and those who give no weight at all to the 
theory. He is critical of some of the substantiating 
data, maintaining that it is based on an insuffi- 
cient number of human subjects, that the controls 
were too few and that the observation periods 
were too short. Fat, he feels sure, is one of the 
factors inherent in cholesterol accumulation, but 
other nutrients may also be involved. 

As for the meat and dairy people, they are, to 
quote one nutritional observer, “scared silly.” Na- 
tional advertising by the American Meat Institute 
proclaims that there is ‘ta need for reasonable 
amounts of fat to maintain good health” and that 
“scientists who know tell us that some fat is desir- 
able in our everyday diet whether body weight 
has to be reduced or not.” The fine print says that 
these statements and others in the advertising 
copy “have been reviewed by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Assn. and 
found to be consistent with current authoritative 
medical opinion.” 

Hoard’s Dairyman plunges into the melee with 
an article “bringing truth to the top to refute the 
scare of newspaper headlines.” It is “a burning 
question,” writes the author, Dr. John J. Miller, 
director of nutritional research of Medical Dairy 
Specialties, Ine., Chicago, ‘whether milk fat is 
going to win out in the debate over the causes of, 
heart disease.” He sees the seriousness of the 
problem to dairy farmers as incapable of over- 
estimation. Milk, he says, aids proper use of fat 
in the body metabolism. 

The American Bakers Assn. is not on record 
regarding the cholesterol controversy, and nothing 
in writing indicates that the American Institute 
of Baking has an opinion on the subject. Members 
of the Millers National Federation have been 
alerted to the issue, and some time ago the Wheat 
Flour Institute discussed it. A suggestion has 
reached the institute that the milling industry 
should finance studies seeking further information 
on the subject. The National Livestock and Meat 
Board, the American Meat Institute, the National 
Dairy Council, the Nutrition Foundation, the Na- 
tional Institute of Health and many other groups 
and organizations are involved in studies which in 
total volume may be called massive. Some of them 
are financing research. The National Livestock 
and Meat Board has issued a press release re- 
porting on a speech given in Chicago by Dr. F. 
A. Kummerow, associate professor of food chemis- 
try at the University of Illinois, whose studies are 
interpreted to mean that “protein-rich foods such 
as meat, milk and eggs may be vital in preventing 
and combatting heart disease,” and that “a low- 
protein, high-carbohydrate diet could lead to 
higher blood cholesterol and arteriosclerosis.” 


Though the cholesterol theory seems suscepti- 
ble of faddist distortion and perversion, it for- 
tunately is not yet in the crackpot column, and 
it properly remains on the level of scientific study. 
But the susceptibility of the American public to 
most any new nutritional gimmick suggests that 
long before science has spoken the final word in 
this matter much fat will vanish—perhaps as 
much as 30 or 40%—from the American table. 
And if the validity of this subtraction is ultimately 
confirmed the dinner table will perpetuate the 
deletion. Something will take its place, and it is 
not illogical for the breadstuffs industries to look 
for a restoration of wheat foods to their rightful 
place on the table in substitution for some of their 
lamented fatso companions. 

Meantime, it may be hopefully assumed that 
neither millers nor bakers will become needlessly 
or prematurely embroiled in cholesterol contro- 
versies which might only blunt the edge of a 
sensationally promising new promotional weapon. 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





New Mill 


There's talk of another new flour 
mill. If the plans jell, it will repre- 
sent another bite into the export 
markets of the U.S., Canada and 
Australia. 

Location will be Singapore and es- 
timated production will be 140 tons 
a day, about one third of the current 
imported requirement in the market. 
Under study by the sponsors at the 
present time is the question of rela- 
tive price. It has to be decided wheth- 
er the production of flour on the 
spot will be an economic proposition. 
The major demand is for high protein 
flour, and this means the importation 
of wheat, with Canadians having the 
edge. On the other hand, it may be 
decided that it is cheaper to import 
the finished product from Canada. 

Moving into the Singapore market 
picture is the recently opened mill at 
Hong Kong. It is using Canadian 
wheat to mill high protein flour, flour 
which is hitting the export trade of 
the Canadian mills. 

In its early stages the Hong Kong 
mill produced only low protein flour, 
but it had to move into the high 
protein field to get export business. 
French flour has also appeared in the 
Far Eastern export market. 


Millers’ Work 


The Canadian millers have worked 
hard to build up a market in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. It is true that the 
wheat board’s job is to sell wheat. 
But the competition provided by 
Hong Kong is nullifying a lot of Ca- 
nadian effort. The millers have sup- 
plied brands of consistent high quali- 
ty, and they have gone to a lot of 
trouble to educate bakers in the im- 
portance of using flours of uniform 
and good quality to increase bread 
yields. 

Provided the price is right, there 
is no doubt that the Canadian milling 
industry will retain a good share of 
the market, despite the competition 
of new mills. 


South Africa as 
Wheat Exporter 


South Africa may soon be in a po- 
sition to export wheat. This is a 
switch from former years when the 
country had to draw heavily on im- 
ports, including some from the U.S. 

This year, with the prospect of a 
crop topping 30 million bushels, sup- 
ply and demand ought to be in bal- 
ance. Before World War II produc- 
tion averaged only 16 million bushels 
a year. In addition to the possible 
record crop, South Africa had a good 
carryover. The loss to wheat export- 
ing countries is between 6 and 10 
million bushels. 

The government is encouraging 
wheat production; farmers are get- 
ting a guaranteed price of $2.25 bu. 


European Crops 


Mild weather, and the fears of a 
cold spell without adequate snow 
cover, have given rise to the danger 
that Western Europe may experience 
crop damage similar to that which 
proved so disastrous last year. 

The effect of this damage from 
frost was to change the trading pat- 
tern for 1956-57. Instead of being 
active in the export market, both 
Turkey and France became importers. 

The only real exporters of wheat 


in Europe, according to the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, were the USSR and Sweden. 
Italy was able to do some exporting 
as a result of the heavy stocks car- 
ried over from 1955. The inability of 
the French and Turks to export 
spelled better business for North 
America and the spillover is still being 
felt into 1957. 

According to ECE, the total West- 
ern European import requirement of 
wheat and rye was 16 million tons, 2 
million tons more than a year before. 
Eastern European countries, other 
than the Soviet Union, indicated im- 
port needs of 5 million tons, also an 
increase of 2 million. 


‘Italian Dumping 


Complaints by the German millers 
that the Italian millers are offering 
low priced flour in export markets 
have been echoed by the British (The 
Northwestern Miller, Feb. 5, page 10). 

Marketmen claim that the Italian 
government is subsidizing the flour 
trade in order to aid sales overseas. 
Some supporting evidence comes from 
London. Italian flour, 1% ash, is be- 
ing offered at the equivalent of $65.80 
long ton. This is cheaper than some 
countries are offering bran in the 
same market. Argentina, for instance, 
has on offer bran at $68.60 ton. 

Traders say that the Italian sub- 
sidy system is making it impossible 
for other exporting countries to com- 
pete. 

The Italian offerings are not large; 
in relation to world supply they are 
insignificant, but they are sufficient 


to needle other exporters and, par- 
ticularly, the millers in the country 
importing the flour. As far as Britain 
is concerned, there is a duty on for- 
eign flour of 10% ad valorem but at 
such low prices the question of duty 
is not important. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mexico City Plant 
Manager Visits U.S. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sergio M. Riojas, 
who has been named plant manager 
of a Mexico City feed mill in which the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is inter- 
ested, has completed an observation 
tour of ADM plants in the U.S. Ac- 
companying Mr. Riojas was Gilberto 
Bustamante, a chemist. 

ADM officials and a group of Mexi- 
co City industrialists announced last 
fall the formation of a company to 
manufacture and market Archer for- 
mula feeds in Mexico. The enterprise 
is known as Alimentos y Concentra- 
dos Archer, S.A. The plant will have 
a capacity of 100 tons per eight-hour 
day. J. M. McNabb will be general 
manager of the feed mill. 
BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LAND COMMITTEE FORMED 

WINNIPEG — Sen. C. G. Power, 
Canada’s wartime air minister, was 
named Feb. 6 to head a senate com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation 
of land use in Canada. Details of the 
committee’s work have not been final- 
ized. Twenty-six senators have been 
named to the committee, including 
T. A. Crerar, a former federal min- 
ister of agriculture, and one-time 
head of United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

















Vancouver Grain 
Shipments Active 


Despite Strike 


VANCOUVER — Despite a sharp 
setback during the month by the 
strike on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, grain shipments from this and 
other British Columbia ports in Janu- 
ary were active. Since the end of the 
strike, an increased volume of grain 
has been arriving from the prairies 
with the result that, despite the heavy 
shipments, elevator stocks here have 
climbed to more than 8 million bu., 
almost double the figure the middle of 
the month. 

Unofficial estimates show clear- 
ances from terminal elevators here in 
January were better than 11,600,000 
bu. In addition some 3,700,000 bu. 
were moved from other B. C. ter- 
minals, bringing the month’s total to 
around 14,300,000 bu. This compares 
with 14,144,000 bu. in December. 

Bookings for February at this and 
other B. C. ports are heavy. However, 
to date no sales have been announced 
to Iron Curtain countries. Last year 


both Russia and Poland were very 
large purchasers of wheat moving out 
of this port during the spring months. 
Sales to some of these countries are 
expected to be announced shortly. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEARINGS POSTPONED 
WINNIPEG—Hearings before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners of 
Canada on proposals by both the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and 
Canadian National Railways io 
charge demurrage on grain-carrying 
boxcars have been postponed to May 
28. The hearings began at Ottawa 
last September, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MOVEMENT CUT 
WINNIPEG—With stocks of grain 
in store and en route to Ft. William 
Port Arthur rapidly reaching the ca- 
pacity of terminal elevators, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has placed re- 
strictions on the movement of grain 
to the Lakehead. Elevator companies 
have been requested to restrict ship- 
ments to the kinds and grades of 
grain listed under “first priority.” 
These include flaxseed, durum, mill 
orders and feed grades of barley. 

















Report on I WA Sales 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Jan. 30-Feb. 5, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 2,212,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 228,098 ecwt. of flour (528,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,684,000 bu. wheat. The importing countries princi- 
pally involved in this week’s sales were Israel and Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 79,527,000 bu. 
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Everett Dirksen 


HOLD IT, SENATOR !—Everett Dirk- 
sen, U.S. senator from Illinois, is no 
stranger to the baking industry. His 
family once operated a wholesale bak- 
ery in Pekin, Ill. So the congressman 
from Illinois returned to the bench 
and the sponge recently to promote 
the 1957 March of Dimes “Dollars 
from Doughnuts” campaign of the 
Washington, D.C., retail bakers. Sen. 
Dirksen performed in the shop of 
Charles J. Schupp, chairman of the 
doughnut sale and first vice president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. All proceeds except the sales 
tax were contributed to the March of 
Dimes. 





Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Wheat and flour ex- 
port clearances from Canada for the 
week ended Feb. 7 barely topped 
4,100,000 bu. but this was more than 
300,000 bu. ahead of the previous 
week. The figure showed 519,000 bu. 
in the form of flour of which only 
76,000 were for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. It was indi- 
cated that a good percentage of the 
Class 2 flour was for the U.K. 

Wheat cleared to IWA countries 
amounted to 1,463,000 bu. with 889,- 
000 for unload at German ports; 292,- 
000 for Ireland; 271,000 for Norway, 
and 11,000 for El Salvador. Class 2 
wheat clearances aggregating 2,126,- 
000 bu. included 1,034,000 for the 
U.K.; 446,000 for Germany; 408,000 
for Switzerland, while the remainder 
was cleared to Belgium. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Crop Insurance 


WINNIPEG—A resolution asking 
the government of Manitoba to co- 
operate with Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan for establishing ‘‘pilot plans” for ° 
crop insurance will be introduced in 
the legislature soon. The resolution 
supports recently published recom- 
mendations by the Saskatchewan 


Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life that “experiments be con- 
ducted in each of the three prairie 
provinces in order to formulate plans 
of crop insurance which would be ac- 
tuarially sound.” 
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EXPORT FACTORS LISTED 


(Continued from page %) 





other hand, USDA tentatively esti- 
mates world wheat production at 7.5 
billion bushels despite smaller crops 
in Europe and Australia. In the long 
run, the review says, the U.S. will 
find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain its present share of the market. 
Sweden, Uruguay, French North 
Africa and Syria have indicated an 
intention of sharing in the world 
wheat market to a greater extent 
in the future. While the total con- 
tribution these countries are cap- 
able of making is small, even these 


amounts mean that much less busi-- 


ness for the U.S. 

USDA has listed the most signifi- 
cant factors confronting the U.S. in 
working the wheat market. 


Favorable Factors 


(1) Reduction in this year’s wheat 
crop in European countries and in- 
ferior milling quality of much of it. 

(2) Disappearance of France as a 
significant wheat exporter, likelihood 
of no more than token exports from 
Turkey, and no evidence of signifi- 
cant export availabilities in Soviet 
Russia and East European satellite 
countries, although the USSR has 
known export commitments of 1 mil- 
lion tons of wheat. 

(3) Need to build up reserves of 
grains in many importing countries. 
This is particularly true of wheat 
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in European countries and of wheat 
and rice in the Far East. 

(4) Steady upward trends in pop- 
ulation, continued high level of in- 
dustrial activity, and improved con- 
sumer purchasing power in many 
grain importing countries. 

(5) Increasing demands for food 
grains in less developed regions of 
the world, especially in the Far East 
and in Latin America, as a result 
of efforts to bring about diversifica- 
tion and improvements in the diet. 

(6) Increasing demands for feed 
grains in foreign countries because 
of upward trends in livestock num- 
bers and in quantities of feedstuffs 
fed per animal unit. However, this 
will be partly offset this year by 
increased supplies of non-millable 
wheat in European countries and by 


their increased plantings of feed 
grains to replace. winter-killed 
wheat. 


(7) Continued large U.S. expendi- 
tures abroad and increased foreign 
country holdings of gold, short-term 
dollar assets and U.S. government 
bonds. 

(8) Commodity Credit Corp. sales 
of its stocks at competitive export 
prices and possibilities of selling 
CCC-owned stocks to U.S. exporters 
on a deferred payment basis. 

(9) Extension by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of short-term credit to 
foreign buyers and banks to finance 
purchases of grain in cases where 
financing is not available from pri- 
vate sources. 

(10) Continued opportunities for 
moving of U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts into export channels under one 
or more of the various special export 
programs authorized by Congress. 


Unfavorable Factors 


(1) Continued efforts by importing 
countries to attain a higher degree 
of self-sufficiency either by expand- 
ing acreages or getting higher yields 
per acre. 

(2) Maintenance by importing 
countries of support prices for home- 
grown grains at higher than world 
market levels thus necessitating con- 
trol of imports. 

(3) Strenuous efforts on the part 
of competing exporters, especially 
with wheat, to develop expanding 
outlets in world markets, and will- 
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CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH" 





___ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


ingness of their governments to 
guarantee minimum or fixed prices 
to growers and/or to absorb losses 
on grains moved into export chan- 
nels. 

(4) Exporting grain by 
competitors at prices 
U.S. support levels. 

(5) Use of bilateral and barter 
arrangements for importing grain 
from non-dollar sources, thus sealing 
off markets for grain which might 
otherwise have been supplied, at 


foreign 
lower than 


least in part, from the U.S. and 
other dollar sources. 
(6) Continued control over im- 


ports either to conserve dollar ex- 
change, thus encouraging imports 
from non-dollar sources, or to assure 
markets for grain, especially wheat, 
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produced domestically under high 
price supports. 

(7) Continued lack of full-scale 
convertibility of currencies in many 
grain importing countries. 

(8) Continued large and in some 
cases even larger export availabili- 
ties this year than a year ago in 
several of the major foreign grain 
exporting countries. 

(9) Increased export prices be- 
cause of the tight shipping situation 
and higher freight costs. 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


standard bakers, unenriched $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $5.25 
@5.35, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Hutchinson: The flour business in 
the Hutchinson area the past week 
appeared to be static, with demand 
generally at the previous week’s 
level. Bakers’ orders were reported 
as small to moderate. Sales, by and 
large, were lagging. Flour prices re- 
mained at the preceding week’s level. 
Some improved interest in export 
flour was noted, but this was _nulli- 
fied by price disagreement. Family 
flour shipping directions were weak, 
though others were reported as good. 
Mill operations were running at 
about the previous level, a five-day 
average, with some plants operating 
six. Quotations Feb. 8: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched $6.20@6.30; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers $5.45@5.50; standard 
patent $5.35@5.40. 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour business showed 
some slight increase in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
11, with total sales estimated at 
around 60% of five-day milling capa- 
city. 

The increase was not particularly 
significant in view of the total vol- 
ume and most of the sales were for 
nearby shipment. Part of the business 
was in spring wheat flour, done on a 
declining market. Observers said 
some firms not booked well ahead, or 
parts of the trade needing fill-in sup- 
plies, picked off what appeared to be 
bargains on a scale-down. 

Hard winter wheat flour was slow- 
er than other types, reflecting a well- 
sold up position of most of the buying 
trade. For soft wheat flour, mostly 
cookie and cracker types were book- 
ed. Family flour prices remained un- 
changed, with trading slow. 

Quotations: Spring top patent $5.88 
@6A40, standard $5.78@6.30, clear 
$5.48@6.05; hard winter short $5.63 
@7.10, 95% patent $5.53@6; family 
flour $7.60; soft winter high ratio 
$7.50@7.80, soft winter short $6.95, 
standard $5.65@5.75, clear $5.65; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 


eo 


$5.75. 


St. Louis: Flour sales in the area 
continued small last week. Many in 
the baking business still think mill 
levels are too high, and are buying 
only as needed instead of for future 
needs. However, some bakers cov- 
ered for 120 days or more. Shipping 
directions were slow. Clears and low 
grades were in fair demand, with 
package goods holding steady. 

Quotations Feb. 8, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Top patent $6.40, top hard 
$7.10, ordinary $6 in 100 lb. paper 
sacks; cake $7.50, pastry $5.55; soft 
straights $6, clears $5.70; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.90, standard pat- 
ent $5.75, clears $5.10; spring wheat 
short patent $6.50, standard $6.35, 


clears $6.20. 
East 


Boston: Trading action was gen- 
erally light in the local flour market 


last week. Price changes were quite 
limited on most types of flour. 
Springs moved around in a narrow 
range, finally closing unchanged to 
2¢ net higher for the week. Hard 
winters yielded 2¢ for the week after 
some early strength which indicated 
values were strictly on a day-to-day 
basis. On the soft wheat flours prices 
were lower in most grades. The new 
levels proved sufficiently attractive 
to awaken moderate buying interest. 
Pacific soft wheat flour was strong, 
advancing about 10¢, other grades 
eased off 10 to 20¢. 

Dealers reported that trading ac- 
tion on both spring and hard winter 
flour was practically at a standstill 
indicating that the price-basis offer- 
ings of the last two weeks or so took 
care of most flour buyers’ needs. 
Soft wheat flour trading picked up 
on the lower price offerings, but no 
substantial commitments were re- 
ported beyond nearby requirements. 

Quotations Feb. 9: Spring short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standards $6.69 
@6.79, high gluten $7.24@7.34, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.56@6.66, standards $6.36 
@6.46, Pacific soft wheat flour $7@ 


7.50, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.47, soft wheat high ratio 


$6.82@7.92; family $7.67. 

Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the flour market last week. 
Most consumers were pretty well 
covered in the recent go-arounds and 
interest was confined to fill in lots. 
Spring wheat flour ended 3¢ higher 
and Kansas hard winters edged up 
1¢. 

The option market took quite a 
tumble on former President Her- 
bert Hoover’s dire prediction of a 
potential depression, but cash wheat 
and premiums held up quite well. 


Clear flours were unchanged and 
still a little on the tight side. 


Both cake and pastry flour de- 
clined 10¢ in a reflection of weak- 
ness at Chicago. There is plenty of 
soft wheat available but just how 
much of it is good quality and mill- 
able is not known. 

Local bakeries were not too happy 
about their retail sales volume last 
week. Both bread and pastry sales 
were down. Collections continue to 
be a problem for both bakeries and 
mills. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“fairly good.” 

There was quite a lot of talk 
about increased wheat exports early 
in the week, but not much happened. 
However, prospects were brightened 
by a number of big deals in the 
wind. Argentine competition and the 
possibility that the New York strike 
might spread to Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf Coast ports were unsettling 
factors. 

Japan was a buyer, and Greece, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Italy and Yugo- 
slavia potential buyers. (See wheat 
story, page 15.) 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but above a year ago. One 
mill put in a full 7-day week. Three 
worked 6 days, one worked 5 days 
and the remaining mill 42% days. 

Quotations Feb. 8: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.15@ 
7.30, spring short $6.70@6.85, spring 
standard $6.65@6.75, spring straight 
$6.60, spring first clear $6.32@6.39; 
hard winter short $6.66@6.75, hard 
winter standard $6.55@6.56, hard 
winter first clear $6.25; soft winter 
short patent $8.08@8.16, soft winter 
standard $7.23@7.38, soft winter 
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IDEAS PAY OFF—Two money saving ideas suggested by employees of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Chicago Commodity Office brought them in- 
centive awards totaling $995. Lawrence J. Bouley (front, left) and C. E. 
Sullivan (front, right) congratulate each other and receive the congratula- 
tions of John P. Haughey (back, left), chief of the personnel management 
division of Commodity Stabilization Service, Washington, Joseph Haspray 
(back, center), director of USDA’s Chicago Commodity Office, and Joseph 
A. Connor (back, right), director for the Chicago district office of the Civil 
Service Commission, following the incentive award ceremony. Mr. Bouley, 
marketing specialist, with the Commodity Office, received a check for $695 
for conceiving and developing an improved method for handling bids for 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned grain. Mr. Sullivan, machine accounting 
specialist on Commodity’s technical staff, received $300 for planning a better 
method of reporting and recording CCC loans on farm stored grain. 


straight $6.10@6.43; soft winter first 
clear $5.70@5.78. 

New York: With the exception of 
a good volume of semolina bookings 
at mid-week, interest in bakery 
flours generally was comparatively 
light throughout the week. 

The semolina business was encour- 
aged by fairly attractive price re- 
ductions well distributed through the 
macaroni trade. Bookings would 
probably have been more extensive 
if a good percentage of buyers were 
not already in a fairly comfortable 
supply position, it was reported. 

Price reductions in spring patents 
were also reported, but trade reac- 
tion was negligible with inquiry re- 
stricted to trade in low supply posi- 
tion and bookings in small lots. 

Anticipated activity in family 
flours did not materialize, despite 
reports that balances in most cases 
are running low. 

Little business in hard wheat bak- 
ery flours was reported, with the 
market fluctuating in a narrow 
range and observers indicating most 
bakers and jobbers in a fair to good 
supply position. Quotations Feb. 8: 
Spring short patent $6.76@6.86, 
standard patent $6.66@6.76, high 
gluten $7.21@7.31, clears $6.30@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.53 
@6.63, straights $6.33@6.43; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $7.05@7.54; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.90@6.45, 
high ratio $6.80@7.90; family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices held 
their own on the local market last 
week in the face of several periods 
of weakness in which some wheat 
futures gave ground rather easily 
and established new seasonal lows. 
Bakers and jobbers watched the de- 
velopment with interest because of 
the widely-held opinion that prices 
are overdue for a downward revi- 
sion. It was thought that this turn 
of events might touch off such a de- 
cline. The fact that nearly all post- 
ings closed unchanged from the pre- 
vious week was believed a factor in 
the continued lull in dealings. 

It was reasoned that most buyers 
are still amply supplied for nearby 
needs, especially in hard winters. 
These were virtually neglected amid 
reports of new concessions by mills. 
However, it appeared that offers 
were made at figures above those at 
which many last purchased. The de- 
mand for baked goods is holding its 
own, according to reports in the 
trade, with seasonal weather an im- 
portant stimulant. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 8: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@7.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter nearby $5.75@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
light the last week, with some local 
offices of flour mills reporting no 


business at all. Some offices said they 
had sold a car or two and others 
that their trade still has commit- 
ments extending 30 to 90 days ahead. 
Some brokers said they have made 
only hand-to-mouth sales of springs, 
hard Kansas, soft wheat pastry and 


ee 
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cake flours. In family patents busi- 
ness was moderately good and the 
outlook for larger sales in both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands is 
largely optimistic for’ the near fu- 
ture. Directions were very good. On 
other patents directions were said 
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$6.79; 100% whole wheat $6.40, 
graham $6.12, cracked wheat $6.23. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Contracts were 
placed by a government purchasing 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt 


delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Loui 


s Buffalo 
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buying on a hand-to-mouth basis be- 
cause of the higher costs of this type 
of flour. Inquiries were quite active, 
but buyers price ideas are 10@15¢ 
below the mills. Some flurries of 
business developed on macaroni 
trade with concessions by the mills 
of around 15¢ for nearby shipment 
and sometimes to 90 days. 

Family flour business was slightly 
better but the amount involved was 
moderate. Cake flour sales improved 
slightly but eased off at weekend, 
probably due to unseasonably warm 
weather in this area. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
well. Stocks on hand are well main- 
tained and adequate to the demand. 

Export flour business was slow to 
Europe and the Americas. However, 
some round lots moved to Venezuela, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Guatemala. 
Orders for Japan and the Middle 
East are still hampered and delayed 
by lack of shipping facilities. 

New Orleans quotations, in car- 
lots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@ 
5.95, first clear $5.35@5.65; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.45@ 
6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first clear 
$5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.80@7; 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 
straight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5.55, high ratio cake $6.65@7; Pa- 
cific Coast $6.95@7.25, pastry $6.40 
@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, and production was off slightly 
during the week. Prices were steady 
to slightly lower. Hard wheat +lends 
held up well, but soft wheat prices 
sagged a bit. Quotations: Family pa- 
tent $8.20, bluestem $7.02, bakery 
$6.86, pastry $6.68. 

Portland: Weaker millrun was re- 
flected in a 5¢ across-the-board in- 
crease in flour prices last week, a 
continuation of earlier raises felt in 
pie, cake and pastry flours. 

While the Portland domestic mar- 
ket remained steady with no unusual 
activity, export demand dropped off, 


reflecting a shipping rate increase. 
Most mill grind was for earlier ex- 
port orders. ; 

Quotations Feb. 7: High gluten 


$7.19, all Montana $6.98, fancy hard 
wheat clear $7.18, bluestem bakers 
$7.04, cake $8.14, pastry $7.09, pie 


ings of winter wheat, and a drop in 
the price of wheat has been the re- 
sult. Quotations Feb. 8: $1.64@1.66 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Mills in Western Can- 
ada report a decline in flour produc- 
tion since the end of 1956 and indi- 
cate that the U.S. surplus disposal 
program is injuring Canada’s export 
trade. Domestic business is season- 
ally good, but mill operations are 
short of a five-day week. Prices are 
unchanged. Flour export clearances 
for the week ended Feb. 7 were 
225,600 sacks or some 58,000 over 
the previous week. The latest figure 
showed only 33,000 sacks cleared to 
IWA destinations. Quotations Feb. 
9: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.70@6; second patents, cottons 
$5.45@5.85; second patents to bak- 


ers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70; all 
prices cash carlots. 
Vancouver: There _ was little 


change noted in the export flour pic- 
ture the past week. Business was 
confined to regular immediate re- 
quirements. Non-availability of dol- 
lars is slowing up sales in many 
parts of the Far East in competition 
with sterling payments accepted by 
Australian mills. Reports from Hong 
Kong indicate that the mill there is 
finding increased outlets in the Pa- 
cific area. 

The freight situation is also caus- 
ing some worry to Canadian mills, 
with reports prevalent that a fur- 
ther boost in trans-Pacific freight 
rates is in sight sometime this sum- 
mer. The rate will be boosted $3.50 
ton the middle of this month. 


There was no change in the do- 
mestic hard wheat flour market 
where demand was reported steady. 
Dealers reported that supplies of 
soft wheat flour from Ontario mills 
were in short supply. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 8: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cot- 
tons $5.95 cwt.; bakers’ patents $4.90 
in paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; 
Ontario pastry to the trade $6.70 and 
Ontario cake flour $7.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices, no- 
ticeably soft all of last week, dropped 
another $1 for the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 8, continuing a decline 
which set in nearly four weeks ago. 
Prices have now reached the lowest 


liam and British Columbia boundary. 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


papers, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 
Minneapolis — Chicago————_ P 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. 
Pa, & secuax 231% 228% 234% 31} 3 2255 
WOW, DB .ccace 230%, «2273 230% 223% 
TE ates 231% 228% 231% 124% 
a eee 2315 228% #231% 224% 
4 a eee 231% =$.228% 231% 224% 
7--CORN~ - RYE 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May 
Feb. 4 ....130% 134% 136% 138% 125% 123% 139% 
Feb. 5 ....128 132% 133 135% 122% 121% 136% 
Feb. 6 128% 132% 1: 136% 124% 123 137 
Feb. 7 ....129% 133% 13 137% 124% 123% 138% 
Feb. 8 ....129% 133% 13 137% 122% 121% 138% 











—Kansas City 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 





July Mar. May 

222% 331 334 

% 330 333 

Vy 329 332 

% 329 332 

% 326 329 
\ -———OATS— oy 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May 
76 74% 69% 

75% 73 68 
75% 73% 684 
75% 73% 6814 
75 73% 68% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
PT er ree $....@45.50 $42.50@43.00 
Standard midds. ...-@44.00 42.00 @ 42.50 
Flour midds. ...... 50.00@ 51.00 - @45.00 
a ere ere 19.50@52.00 - @46.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
are eae eee $40.20@40.75 $45.25@45.75 
Se sa t.ccnkcéues 40.75 @41,25 15.50 @46.00 
Se ON we cse seece acer 1655 
Bran 
i ee en $50.00@ 51.00 
Winnipeg .......... 40.00 @ 44.00 


Buffalo 
$46.50@51.00 
47.00@50.50 
51.00@ 56.00 
51.004 56.00 


Ft. Worth 
$46.50@ 47.50 
17.00 @ 48.00 
-a 
Shorts 


$53.00@54.00 
41.00 @ 43.00 


Philadelphia 
Basse 


New 


$51.00@5 





Boston 


@ 56.00 $....@56.00 
.@ 57.00 ..@56.00 
-@.... -@.... 
--@62.00 o@ secs 

Orleans Seattle 

a 
§1.00@5 EE PETE 
-a - @A7.50 
Middlings 


$59.00 @60.00 
44.50@48.50 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

















of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 2, and the corresponding date of a vear ago: 
7---Wheat— -———Corn—— --—Oats——, -——Rye—, -—Barley— 
1957 195 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Baltimore ........... 6,126 244 1,056 218 89 263 537 
EEE eT ee 3 a 316 7 id 2 
A. | a aigin te dhe od 6 2,298 2,603 352 714 1,973 524 
eee ere 255 1,360 bia 237 900 114 
CRD: dean ccenees 2,165 3,179 1,962 1,943 6 17 
ee er Ee is 327 568 660 « - 
Lr ree 3, 4,628 7,521 546 1,081 16,176 2,841 
a rere x 31 19 ‘. - i ie 
BG. WER 6560 002s i, 288 161 11 5 57 24 
TARRVORCOR 06cccccceece 2,908 595 a 281 150 
Hutchinson ........+. 92% ‘es a — 1 - 2 
Indianapolis ......... 5,92 4,3 ,765 281 141 — 5 a 
Mameas Cy ..ccccces 33,048 2,289 2,013 288 196 105 197 130 
PETIWRMMEO ..nccecvesee 1,814 1,712 1,239 285 601 43 . 1,354 
Minneapolis ..... 30,036 4,201 1,620 5,157 4,688 1,153 891 6,663 = 
New Orleans 266 700 86 16 i 90 46 2 
Be SN 2k 622006 3,465 2,260 188 132 37 221 1,265 
De ba wésevnces 3¢ Sa en - a0 2 es 
CORRE. bc 0c save esse 56 5,184 2,786 191 1,169 162 123 16 29 
POOTER 60060000 086 00 amie 1,648 787 85 68 32 58 45 118 
Philadelphia ......... 1,719 717 128 32 5 78 4 405 194 
Bleue GC 2k cewsccees 1,844 2,798 2,189 245 667 18 ‘ 
ie: EE: Xwecken sand 8,698 19,490 2,400 2,369 1,844 1,071 42 42 
ae ee 5,720 8,690 3,906 3,643 60 217 18 51 20 17 
WEIGRIEE ccs ccercvens 36,137 30,194 21% os 18 5 
Salina ....ccsee. -- 20,612 Kee ie ‘ . o° » 
BOGGS: 6c bcscencciaces 8,295 9,076 6,079 4,226 752 1,131 10 129 2 33 
TOCRIS 260000 es 0% 334,423 368,116 68,281 50,960 19,949 26,928 5,903 6,297 29,509 8,887 
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CARTOON FAMILY—The Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, Ine., 
is introducing this cartoon family to support the 1957 Good Breakfast Pro- 
gram of the American Bakers Assn. M. G. Rhodes, vice president and sales 
manager of the Fleischmann Division, is indicating by his inviting gesture 
that the members of the cartoon family are available to the nation’s bakers 
to use in a wide variety of advertising and sales promotion activities. 





levels since early November. With 
prices still unsound, some mills ad- 
mitted difficulty in actually finding 
quotable prices. 

The decline in prices and business 
was variously credited to several 
factors. One jobber blamed _high- 
placed public officials in Washington 
for issuing statements about the im- 
minence of a depression, and thereby 
searing off buyers and depressing 
most commodity markets over the 
weekend, including millfeed. Another 
credited the softness of the milk and 
egg markets—and the generally de- 
pressing effect on all agriculture— 
with exerting downward pressure on 
feeds. 


One thing was generally agreed in 
the trade Feb. 11: Prices are down 
close to the point where the storage 
buyers are showing an interest, and 
some fairly brisk business could be 
the next change in the whole picture. 

Quotations Feb. 8: Bran $42.50@ 
43, standard midds. $42@42.50, flour 
midds. $45, red dog $46. 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand was 
maintained at a moderate level in 
the week ended Feb. 11, with possibly 
a firmer tendency noted late in the 
period. Production slackened slightly 
and now more closely matches the 
buying interest. Compared with a 
week ago, prices were the same to 
50¢ up. Feed is still moving from 
this area into Iowa, Illinois, Missouri 
and southern Wisconsin. A factor 
mentioned as possibly contributing to 
the firmness detected on Feb. 11 was 
the impending renewal of the long- 
shoremen’s strike that curtailed mill 
operations when it started in Novem- 
ber. Quotations Feb. 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $40.25@40.75, shorts 
$40.75 @41.25, sacked; bran $36.75@ 
37.25, shorts $38@38.50, middlings 
$37.50@38, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 


only fair last week, with offerings 
ample. Bran declined 50¢ ton and 
shorts 25¢ ton. Quotations Feb. 9, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $40.50@41, 
shorts $40.75@41.25. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$40.50@41, gray shorts $40.50@41. 

Oklahoma City: Bookings were 
small and scarce and prices closed 
25¢ lower on bran, but the same as 
last week on_ shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $43@44, millrun 
$43.13@44.13, shorts $43.25@44.25; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 


Ft. Worth: The millfeed market 
continued easier last week. with a 
sow demand. Offerings were not ex- 
c2ssive. Quotations Feb. 8, burlaps: 
bran $46.50@47.50, gray shorts $47@ 
43. delivered Texas common points; 
£1.50 lower on bran and $1 lower 


on shorts, compared with pvevious 
week. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed demand 


slackened somewhat the past week 
in this area, with up to 50¢ decline 
in prices. However, demand from 
jobbers and feeders was sufficient to 
take up all supplies produced. Quota- 
ions Feb. 8, basis Kansas City 
sacked: bran $40.25@41, shorts $40.75 
@41.25. 

Chicago: Millfeeds underwent an- 
other slow week in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 11, 
reflecting heavier offerings and buy- 
er disinterest. As the period closed, 
however, some observers believed 
some types, especially bran and 
standard midds. had reached . the 
area where some buying might be ex- 
pected. Quotations: Bran $45.50, 
standard midds. $44, flour midds. $50 
@51, red dog $49.50@52. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was slow and the price trend stead:- 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Feb. 8: bran $45.25@45.75, shor‘: 
$45.50@46, St. Louis switching limits. 
- Boston: Millfeeds continued to d's- 
play 2n easier tone in the local mer- 
ket Jast week. Trading action we-s 
limited, to the extent that sellers 
attempted to force sa'es with litt!> 
or no success. Bran eased about $1 59 
from the previous week of peak lev- 
els and middlings about $2. Dealers 
reported that supplies were ed2quate 
to plentiful, and the trade’s know'- 
edge of this situation had the ef- 
fect of making potential buyers ex- 
tremely reluctant to enter the mar- 
ket for anything beyond immediate 
requirements, and then only after 
exp'oring for distress offerings. Quo- 
tations Feb. 9: bran $56, nominal; 
middlings $56 nominal. 


Buffalo: Sales of bran and mid- 
dlings were very slow last week and 
prices worked lower under the lack 
of demand. Heavy feeds firmed on 
improved demand from the South and 
shipping positions became quite tight. 
Mixer business was off, with most 
of the decline occurring in mash for 
poultry users. Sacked carlot mid- 
dlings were difficult to move. The 
country trade remained dormant. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 
6 days. Millfeeds were quoted in a 


wide range of prices. Bran ended $1 
lower; middlings were off 50¢ and 
heavy feeds were down $1.50 on the 
low side of the market to up 50¢ 
on the top end of the bracket. Quota- 
tions Feb. 8: bran $46.50@51, stand- 
ard midds. $47@50.50, flour midds. 
$51@56, red dog $51@56. 
Philadelphia: The local market held 
to an even keel last week amid re- 
ports of a continued steady demand 
and indications of revised interest 
in forward commitments. The Feb. 8 
list of quotations was unchanged 
from the previous week: bran $56, 
standard midds. $57, red dog $62. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
sell very well. Demand for bran led, 
and standard middlings were a close 
second. Supplies are plentiful and 
immediate shipments available. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$52.85@55.14, standard midds. $51.85 
@55.14, flour midds. $56.85@58.64, 
red dog $58.85@61.14. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed considerably more weakness 
during the past week than for some 
time, with demand draggy. Bran and 
shorts declined slightly towards the 
weekend and _ shipping directions 
were hard to come by. Most sales 
were for spot. Supplies were ade- 
quate and mills were not pressing. 
Futures were 50¢@$1 lower and 
mixers and jobbers remained on the 
side lines awaiting a more stable 
market. Bran and shorts $51@52.25. 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued firm and without any particu- 
lar feature. Slightly lower production, 
plus the fact that millers have good 
bookings, both domestic and export 
for the next 60 days prevented any 
sagging in the market. Quotations for 
February and March shipment con- 
tinued at $47.50 ton delivered com- 
mon transit points, with car numbers 
held at a premium of 50¢ to $1 ton. 


Portland: A weaker turn was felt 
in the Pacific Northwest millfeed 
market last week with a price drop 
of around $1 ton seen at the close. 
Friday quotations were in a range of 
$47@48 ton. The California demand, 
below that of recent weeks, dropped, 
which was reflected in the market. 
More feed was offered. Prices of 
eastern bran showed a downward 
trend to add its influence to the Pa- 
cific Northwest prices. Middlings 
c‘osed at $52. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
the past week, with demand weaker 
and supplies adequate. Mills are op- 
erating to capacity 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week and are booked 
through February. Quotations Feb. 
8 (down $1): red bran and mill run 
$46, middlings $51; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $53, middlings $58; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$53.50, middlings $58.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: The millfecd 
market declined during the week 
with supplies ample. Quotations Feb 
9: bran $50@51, shorts $53@54, mid- 
dlings $59@60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are weak and 
prices range $2@2.50 ton lower. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces are 
unimportant and, while supplies are 
moving into British Columbia in fair 


volume, buyers in eastern Canada 
have backed away. With the ap- 
proach of spring eastern interests 


are apparently reducing their stocks. 
However, it is thought that the lull 
in demand is a temporary one. Quo- 
tations Feb. 9: bran, f.o.b. mil's $49 
@44 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $5 more; shorts $41@43 and 
middlings $44.50@48.50 in the three 
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prairie provinces; all prices cash car- 
lots; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
Vancouver: Te domestic market 
held unchanged during the week. De- 
mand was steady in view of the con- 
tinued snow conditions, but prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Feb. 8: 
bran $50, shorts $53, middlings $55. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The local rye market 
was dull and inactive for the week 
ending Feb. 8, although prices held 
their ground through to the end. 
However, they shook down 2¢ Feb. 
11, apparently as a result of an an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that the loan level of 
rye will be dropped 12¢ for the 1957 
crop. 

The trade was generally agreed 
that the past week was a slow mar- 
ket, and there was no evidence of a 
renewal of the intensive buying 
which characterized trade two to 
three weeks ago. Quotations Feb. 8: 
Pure white $4.85@4.91, medium $4.65 
@4.71, dark $4.30@4.36. 

Chicago: Rye flour showed some 
signs of stimulation in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
11, as buyers took advantage of low- 
er prices to book small volumes. Quo- 
tations: White patent $5.16@5.20, 
medium $4.96@5, dark $4.41@4.45. 


Portland: The rye flour market at 
Portland failed to reflect a general 
5¢ increase in other grinds. Quota- 
tions Feb. 7: white patent $7.75, 
pure dark $6.75. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend 20¢ off for the week. Sup- 
ply was adequate and sales and ship- 
ping directions slow. Quotations Feb. 
8: Pure white $15.46, medium $5.26, 
Cark $4.71, rye meal $4.96. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
‘ast week but rallied and cut the loss 
to 5¢. The drop was attributed to 
Argentine competition. Consumers 
held back from the market and sales 
were nominal. Quotations Feb. 8: 
white rye $5.79@5.95, medium $5 59 
@5.75, dark $5.04@5 20. 

Philadelphia: Price-conscious dark 
flour users were pleased when the 
local market gave ground last week, 
but it did not inspire any heavy 
takings. Dealings remained pretty 
much at the same reduced level 
which has been the rule for some 
time. The Feb. 8 quotation on rye 
white of $5.60@5.70 was 25¢ sack 
under that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales picked 
up last week with a car sold here- 
and-there over tri-state areas, but 
mainly as small purchases of lesser 
amounts to cover only 30 days. 
Prices were an incentive for buying, 
and at lower levels it is expected 
that larger purchases will result be- 
cause stocks are low in some quar- 
ters. Directions are good. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 $5.60@5.65, medium $5.40@ 
5.45, dark $4.85@4.90, blended $6.59 
@6.69; rye meal $5.10@5.15. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand con- 
tinues to be fair for the season, with 
prices steady. Quotations Feb. 9S: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.0.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal has eased slightly in west- 
ern Canada. Supplies are only mod- 
erate and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Feb. 9: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; prices cash carlots. 


ote 
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G. Allan MacNamara 


Soo Line Head 
Named to Rust 
Group Board 


MINNEAPOLIS — Railroads _serv- 


ing the Upper Midwest have ap- 
pointed G. Allan MacNamara as 
their representative on the board of 
directors of the Rust Prevention 
Assn., Don A. Stevens, chairman of 
the association’s board of directors, 
reports. 

Mr. MacNamara, president of the 
Soo Line Railroad, has held various 
posts with the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and the Soo Line since 
1913. These railroads serve key grain 
producing areas, terminal storage 
facilities, milling and cereal process- 
ing centers. Cereal grains make up 
a large proportion of the freight 
traffic of these railroads. 

Railroad freight traffic has been 
reduced by at least 200,000 cars as 
a result of stem rust attacks since 
1950 in Minnesota, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Mr. Stevens said. 
More than 300 million bushels of 
cereal grains were destroyed in the 
four-state area, reducing the pur- 
chasing power of farmers by nearly 
half a billion dollars. 

The Rust Prevention Assn. helped 
to speed testing and seed increase of 
Selkirk wheat and the four new 
durums, Langdon, Ramsey, Towner 
and Yuma, to meet the threat of 
stem rust attacks by race 15B. It 
has supervised the growth of more 
than 10,000 wheat, oat and barley 
breeding lines for winter rust tests 
and increases in Mexico for the past 
three years, Mr. Stevens said. The 
association’s programs are designed 
to promote research activities lead- 
ing to the improvement of cereal 
and other northern grown crops. 

Other members of the board in- 
clude: Totton P. Heffelfinger, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., vice chair- 
man; Gordon Murray, First National 
Bank, treasurer; Ben C. McCabe, 
McCabe Co.; C. R. Carlson, Jr., 
Deere & Webber Co.; Thomas C. 
Croll, Farmers Union Grain Termin- 
al Assn.; and Maurice L. Ryan, 
Quality Macaroni Co. Donald G. 
Fletcher is executive secretary, and 
Eugene B. Hayden is associate sec- 
retary. 
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FIRM ADDS EQUIPMENT 
MASON CITY, ILL.—The Mason 
City (Ill.) Mill & Feed, operated by 
Robert Hilst, has installed new equip- 
ment and completed plant improve- 
ments. 
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Ralston Purina Co. 
Records Largest 
Tonnage Quarter 


ST. LOUIS—T:2 larg-st tonnazc? 
quarter in the h‘story of the company 
was recorded by Ra'ston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, in the October-Decembo>or, 
1956 period, which is the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year. Dona d 
Danforth, chairman of the board of 
the company, reported to stockho‘d- 
ers, Feb. 8. 

Net earnings for the quarter wrve 
$4,386,283, compared with $4,044 8-5 
in the same quarter last sea‘on, 
which amounted to 67¢ per share of 
outstanding common as compared to 
64¢ last year. Earnings before tax*s 
were $9,122,283 as against $8,388 825 
last year. Net sales amounted to 
$109,363,210 as compared with $89,- 
045,910 in the first quarter of the 
previous fiscal year. 

“The improvement in earnings is 
due entirely to increased volum:,” 
Mr. Danforth said. “Our immediate 
objective is to set another all-time 
tonnage record for the present qu:r- 
ter.” 

Consolidated Earnings Statement 
Three months 


ended Dec. 31, 

1956 1955 
eee $109,363,210 $89,045,910 
Earnings before taxes 

on income ........ 9,122,283 8,388,825 
Taxes on income .... 4,736,000 4,344 090 
Net earnings ........ 4,386,283 4,044,825 


Earnings per share of 
common stock* .... 67¢ b64c 
Shares of common 
stock outstandnig*® . 6,380,120 6,283,730 
*Adjusted to reflect 5-for-| split Jan. 9, 1957. 
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Minnesota Elevator 


Course Set for 
Feb. 25-March 15 


MINNEAPOLIS—A grain elevator 
management short course has been 
scheduled Feb. 25-March 15 on the 
St. Paul campus of the University 
of Minnesota, it was announced by 
Dr. J. O. Christianson, director of 
agricultural short courses for the 
university. 

Among the topics to be covered 
are formation, mixing and merchan- 
dising of feed, grain storage and dry- 
ing, credit, insurance, bookkeeping, 
inventory control, scales, public rela- 
tions and personnel, seeds, grain 
handling, letter writing, soil testing, 
warehouse laws and fire prevention. 


Among the instructors will be 
George Greenleaf, director, elevator 
management course, Michigan State 
University; Dr. W. P. Martin, head, 
soils department, University of Min- 
nesota; Prof. A. J. Schwantes, head, 
department of agricultural engineer- 
ing, University of Minnesota; Dr. A. 
W. Donahoo, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; A. E. Oliver, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and Fred 
Currier, Sr., Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal. 

Class hours are scheduled for 8:30 
a.m. to 4:20 p.m. Mondays through 
Fridays. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
Schedule Meeting 


CHICAGO — The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. will hold a meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va., May 10-11, according to an an- 
nouncement by Paul Marshall, vice 
president. Details of the program will 
be announced later. 





25 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, visited mills in Kansas 
City on Feb. 7. 

® 


Thomas E. Brady, formerly man- 
ager for the Continental Baking Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., has assumed his 
duties as manager for the company 
at Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Brady has 
purchased a home at 2525 West 25th 
St. 

@ 


F. E. Callow, chairman and man- 
aging director of the milling engi- 
neering firm of F. E. Callow, Ltd., 
Liverpool, England, is visiting South 
Africa to interest the trade in his 
line of machinery. 

e 

Victor Engelhard, retired official 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
appointed to the labor-management 
committee of Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Engelhard will serve as one of six 
members representing the public on 
the committee. There are also six 
representatives of industry and six 
representatives of labor on _ the 
board. 

+ 


Charles M. Bickhaus, production 
supervisor at the Springfield, IIl., 
operation of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
tired Jan. 31. He had been produc- 
tion supervisor for more than 24 
years. 

* 


William J. Orchard, retired gen- 
eral manager of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., will receive an Americanism 
Award from the National Confer- 








Hollice H. Sims 


BAKING PROMOTION—R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of Cont nental 
Baking Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective immediately, of 
Hollice H. Sims as assistant to the 
president. Mr. Sims has been region- 
al manager of Continental’s Hall 
Baking D‘vision since 1954. His as- 
sociation with the company started 
shortly after he was graduated from 
high school in Memphis, Tenn. After 
working as a cake route salesman in 
Memphis, Mr. Sims held successive 
positions as cake sales manager in 
the Memph‘s Bakery, manager of 
the Tulsa, Okla., bakery and man- 
ager of the Memphis Bakery. 


ence of Christians and Jews at cere- 
monies at the Congregation Beth-el 
Auditorium at South Orange, N.J., 
Feb. 12. 

& 


Herbert Lea, a director of Mor- 
ning Foods, Ltd., a breakfast food 
firm, and associated companies, has 
been reelected chairman of the 
council of Britain’s National Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Botany. 


Fred Dines, Amarillo, president of 
Western Grain & Supply Co., visited 
the trade in Oklahoma City recent- 
ly. 

e 


W. J. Slifer, Denver, has been 
named president of the National 
Burlap Dealers’ Assn. Mr. Slifer 
was formerly associated with Gra- 
ham Paper Co., Oklahoma City, and 
later with the Arrow Bag Co., as 
sales manager from 1945 to 1948 
when he opened Arrow Bag Co. of- 
fices in Denver. 
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Grain Storage Grant 
Continued by Cargill 
For Sixth Year 


MINNEAPOLIS —.A research fel- 
lowship to determine the relationship 
of microorganisms to grain in storage 
has been continued at the University 
of Minnesota for the sixth consecutive 
year, according to an announcement 
by Cargill, Inc. 

Dr. A. Richard Baldwin, head of Car- 
gill’s research department, said the 
company’s $2,700 grant to the Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Agriculture will 
further work “which has already 
proved invaluable to the entire grain 
handling and warehousing industry.” 

The research program, which is un- 
dertaken by graduate scientists chos- 
en by the University, provides for 
examination and publication of re- 
sults in these areas: 


1. Numbers and kinds of fungi and 
other microflora on and within sam- 
ples of sound, sick and damaged 
wheat and other grains at harvest 
time and in storage. 


2. The relationship of microorgan- 
isms to development of sick-damage 
in wheat and other types of commer- 
cially important damage of wheat 
and other grains. 

3. The influence of moisture, tem- 
perature, harvesting and handling 
practices on the storage life of grain. 
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Record-sized Ad 


MINNEAPOLIS—What is believed 
to be the biggest food advertisement 
ever to run in a magazine has been 
scheduled for insertion this spring by 
several firms, including Pillsbury 
Miills, Inc. The ad is to appear in 
the April issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens. It will fill 14 pages and will 
cost $346,500, featuring a series of 
recipes. 
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DALLAS FIRM MOVES 
DALLAS, TEXAS -— The Pi-Do 
Corp. has moved into a new 12,000 
sq. ft. brick building in the Broo 
Hollow industrial district cf Dallas, 
Roger L. Tennant, president, has an- 
nounced. The building is located at 

8701 Sovereign Row. 
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BIG SWITCH—Throwing a switch on this huge control panel is Joseph Gioia, 
vice president of the Bravo Macaroni Co., Rochester, N.Y. The switch is just 
a small part of the complicated electrical control panel that is the “brain” of 
Bravo’s newly installed bulk flour handling system. Flexibility in blending 
flours is the big feature of the Bravo installation, provided by the maze of 
electrical relays, motors and switches behind the huge control panel. 


Complex System Helps Blend Flours 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A compli- 
cated electrical control panel that 
functions as the “brain” of the Bravo 
Macaroni Company’s newly installed 
bulk flour handling system at its 
plant here provides flexibility in 
blending flours, the company states. 


The complex electrical control sys- 
tem in the Bravo plant cost five times 
the normal installation in a bulk flour 
bakery with similar storage capacity. 
The reason for this is that bakeries 
with bulk flour handling equipment 
use a straight patent flour which is 
blended at the mill and which re- 
quires no special blending in the 
plant. In a normal bulk flour shop, 
the flour is simply transferred from 
bulk storage to bin to sifter, or from 
storage to bin to sifter to mixer, as 
the case may be. 


The Bravo plant, however, blends 
durum flour and semolina to its own 
specifications. Once the switches are 
set on the giant control panel, and 
the system is put into operation, it 
automatically withdraws the flours 
from storage and blends any pre- 
selected combination of flours in the 
desired proportions. This “tailor- 
made” blend of flours is then convey- 
ed to its own “use” bin, where it is 
ready for mixing. The “use” bins, 
which hold approximately 15,000 Ib. 
of flour, have “maximum” and “mini- 
mum” bin-level indicators that keep 
them properly filled with the specific 
blend of durum flour and semolina at 
all times. 


Bravo’s new bulk flour handling 
system was designed by International 
Milling Co. engineers, and installed 
under their direction and supervision. 

The storage system consists of 
three 100,000 lb. capacity bulk flour 
storage bins. Each of the three bins 


is divided into two compartments, 
making six compartments, each with 
a capacity of 50,000 lb. of flour. 

In Bravo’s operation, flour can be 
unloaded from either bulk truck or 
Airslide car. Unloading time for bulk 
trucks is about one hour; for rail 
cars about three hours. The flour 
travels from either of the main in- 
take pipes to a central pipe switch 
which diverts the flow of flour into 
any one of the six compartments in 
the bins. A fool-proof system of bin- 
level indicators within each com- 
partment_and micro switches on the 
pipe system provide an automatic 
shutoff of flour as each compartment 
is filled. The indicators and switches 
are also synchronized to clean the 
system automatically. 
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N. W. Feed Men Hear 
Talk on “Revolution” 


In U.S. Agriculture 


MINNEAPOLIS—The boys are be- 
ing separated from the men in agri- 
culture. 


That’s how the current changes 
in farming were described for feed 
men attending a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn. at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 


The speaker was Don Ross of Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine. The big 
farms are getting bigger, and the 
marginal farms are being squeezed 
out, Mr. Ross said. He also noted the 
increased specialization in different 
types of farming enterprises, requir- 
ing more capital, knowledge and ex- 
perience. : 








Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York tock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Feb. 
Ss 8, 
1956-57 1957-1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine.. 364% 29% 30% 29% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 374% 30% 33 3234 
Pia. $8.25 ...... 125 104% —.... 109 
Am. Cyanamid ... 79% 61 F156 6724 
Aa arena 157 126 143 134% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 41%, 35% 36% 36 
Pare 64 538% 55 53% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3634 28% 30 30 
Pid, @5.50 ...... 106% 99 es 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 27% 29% 28% 
. f eer 1804, 1524 159 162 
Cream of Wheat .. 30% 28% 284% 2834 
Dow Chemical .... 82% 57 59% «59M 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 10% 9 9% 9% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 5054 40% 43% 425% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 71% 61 654% 654% 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 2454 317, 305% 
eS. ae 116 101% .... 107% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 345, 3734 365% 
Sa 179-150 .... 159% 
RARE se 51% 37% 45% 45 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 594% 404% 42% 42 
SS See 102 89 cas oe 
Procter & Gamble. 55 14454 464% 46% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 35% 31 34%ysOB4AM 
St. Regis Paper Co. 603% 40% 424% 40% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 444% 363%, 403, 39% 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 2% 27 264 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 66 68Y 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 323%, 26 273, 26% 
Victor Ch. Works . 3456 25%, 274% 27 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% 14% 14% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 113% 114, 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 88 89 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 135% 136% 
st. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 95 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 81 82 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 93% 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Feb. Feb. 
1, 8, 
—1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 13, 5% 5 

Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 154 ... 15434 

Horn & Hardart 
Comp. of N. ¥. .. 

Wagner Baking 
3 ae 117% 109% 100% 102 
Stocks not traded: 


27% 25% 24% 2% 


Bid Asked 
130% 131 
4 41% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ... 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A”... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, $5 Pfd, ...... 97% 98 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. ...... 113 114 
CS AES. <aiiia. 4 Gib a1b 0 #s 8000.00 13 134% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 1, 4% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan. Feb. 
25, 1, 

1956-57 1957 «1957 

High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 ae 3 
s OSA 60 50 51 51 
Can. Bakeries .... re ie aac Oe 

Can, Food Prod. .. 44 3 3u% 3m% 
| ERA rrr 8% 8 8 x 
ear rerr 65 46 4934 49 

Catelli Food, A ... 28 244%, .... 24% 

errs 40 38 38 38% 

Cons. Bakeries ... 10% MD ckts cis 6% 

Federal Grain .... 36 26% 30 30% 

__.. SRA ear 3134 25 28 28% 

Gen. Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5 5% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 95 83 <aea ee 

Lake of the Woods, 

Me Guocea-n cae ted 4 125 126 125 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 8% 834 
| Se er 103 90 ee 

McCabe Grain, A 26 18% 26 26 
ee eee 251%, 20 254%, 26 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 31 32Y%, 32% 
a ie a5 aia ances 160 145 eae Ro 
Std. Brands. ...... 40 40 pisces Sa 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164 19% 19% 
United Grain, A... 18 16% 16 164% 


Weston, G., “A” .. 35% 17% 19% 19 
36% 18 20 20 
noms 194%, 90 93 92 
*Less than board lot. 
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Ed Iverson Joins 


California Milling 


SAN FRANCISCO — Ed Iverson, 
for several years a representative of 
Riverside Elevators, Inc., Iselton, 
Cal., has resigned and joined the 
California Milling Corp. 

Mr. Iverson will promote domes- 
tic sales to feed dealers, working with 
Jay Meyer, manager of the San 
Francisco office. The mill is located 
in Los Angeles. 

B. M. Abraham, grain broker, con- 
tinues to represent Riverside Eleva- 
tors as he was doing in the past in 
association with Mr. Iverson. 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 
Reports Peak Sales, 
Income for 1956 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
sales and net income for 1956 reached 
record levels, according to prelimi- 
nary figures in a recent company 
statement. Directors indica*ed that 
net sales were: approximate'y $330.- 
000.000. compared with $257,056,527 
for 1955. 

The company’s profit from opera- 
tions amounted to about $46 700,009 
in 1956, compared with $38 816,830 
in 1955. 

Net income for 1956 reached a 
level of $22.500 000, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends. to about $315 a 
share on 6,953990 shares outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. This com- 
pared with $19,047.755, equal to $2 95 
a share on 6 266,115 common shares 
outstanding at the c'ose of 1955. 

The company reported that if re- 
sults of its recently acquired com- 
panies had been included for the full 
year, net sales wou'd have been in 
excess of $340,000.000 with net in- 
come at about $23,300 000, equal after 
preferred dividends to approximate- 
ly $3.27 a share on the 6 953,990 com- 
mon shares outstanding at the end 
of the year. 

Seven recently acquired companies 
were consolidated with St. Regis for 
varying periods of the year; Ajax Box 
Co., Cambridge Corrugated Box Co., 
Chester Packaging Products Co., the 
Gummed Products Co., Harrisville 
Paper Corp., Pacific Waxed Paper 
Co. and the Rhinelander Paper Co. 

The preliminary statement reports 
that the figures for 1956 again in- 
clude accelerated depreciation 
amounting to over $3,500,000. In ad- 
dition, the 1956 depreciation charges 
were increased by $650,000 as a re- 
sult of the company’s adoption of a 
new method of computing depreci- 
ation. 

The balance sheet at the end of 
1956 revealed net working capital at 
$81,000,000 with a ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of 6 to 1. 
In addition to net working capital, 
the company had investments with 
an estimated value of $15,800,000 at 
the end of 1956. Working capital at 
the end of 1955 was reported at $97,- 
684,241. 

Directors declared a dividend of 
50¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 2. The quarterly dividend 
of $1.10 a share on the preferred 
stock was declared payable April 1 
to holders of record March 8. 
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CCC Price Support 


Loan Value Down 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
as of Dec. 31, 1956, the investment 
of Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 
support programs amounted to $8,- 
211,018,000, consisting of loans out- 
standing of $2,319,430,000 (including 
$786,513,535 of loans financed by 
lending agencies), and the cost value 
of inventories, $5,891,588,000. 

This compares with Dec. 31, 1955, 
when the investment was $8,666,309,- 
000, of which outstanding loans 
amounted to $2,584,129,000 and inven- 
tories $6,082,180,000. 

Price support operations in four 
commodities including wheat and 
corn, accounted for the bulk of the 
Dec. 31, 1956, loan totals. December 
loans included 198,845,297 bu. wheat 
with a loan value of $399,413,302, and 
215,410,260 bu. corn with a loan value 
of $321,709,481. 
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that in many cities house vacancies 
are the highest since 1950. 

“Business expenditures for plant 
and equipment, according to the Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey, will be higher in 
1957 than in 1956. Present plans ap- 
parently do not contemplate any re- 
duction in capital expenditures during 
the last half of the year. 

“Government expenditures will in- 
crease at all levels—federal, state 
and local. 

“The agricultural picture is cloud- 
ed by the drouth. The cumulative ef- 
fects of the drouth will be inflation- 
ary, especially in view of accelerated 
efforts to dispose of surpluses. 


Situation Serious 

“The foreign situation is serious. 
As a result of the Suez fiasco the 
European countries are facing an 
economic strain, with a severe drop 
of business in prospect. Recovery will 
be rapid during the last half of the 
year following the opening of the 
canal. Our country will not be af- 
fected drastically because we took 
rapid action in making loans, parti- 
cularly to England. Our foreign trade 
may increase over the 1956 level. 


“Russia is an important factor. 
While recent events point to con- 
siderable internal trouble, perhaps 
minimizing the danger of another 


world war, Russia is still a formid- 
able economic competitor in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. She might even 
choose to use some of her stores of 
gold to purchase goods to bolster her 
standard of living, which would add 
another inflationary factor. 

“One economist mentions three de- 
velopments which have taken place 
since the great depression and which 
are stabilizing influences in the 
American economy: (1) the increase 
in the number of important indus- 
tries such as airplanes, electronics, 
chemicals, aluminum, air condition- 
ing, frozen foods, ete., and which 
appear to be affected by favorable 
and unfavorable factors at different 
times, (2) long range planning by 
business, and (3) improvement in the 
banking system, making for greater 
liquidity. 

“In case of an economic decline 
which ends the prospect of further 
inflation, the Federal Reserve can 
act quickly to lower reserve require- 
ments and purchase government se- 
curities, thereby increasing the re- 
serves of the banking system and 
making money easier. 

“The Economic Report of the 
President emphasizes that fiscal and 
monetary restraints alone cannot 
carry the full burden of avoiding in- 
flation. We might add that during 
the depression there was ample 
demonstration that fiscal policy and 
easy money were not enough to bring 
back prosperity. 

Year of Adjustments 

“This year will bring many ad- 
justments in our economy. There will 
be backing and filling in many indus- 
tries. As one economist puts it, there 
are signs of restraint but there are 
no signs of a long-time slide. 

“The decline in stock prices is one 
sign of restraint. It places the burden 
upon management to do a better job 
in organizing production and distrib- 
ution on a more efficient and profita- 
ble basis. The huge capital invest- 
ments of industry are largely direct- 
ed toward that end as well as to sup- 
ply the needs of a growing popula- 
tion. It is not likely that a so-called 
‘buyers’ strike’ will develop. Buyers 
do not strike. They make shifts in 
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their demands but they keep on mak- 
ing purchases. 

“Unless conditions change materi- 
ally, declines in activity are likely to 
be confined to the industries where 
they develop. The total economy may 
appear to be on a plateau, but many 
industries will be making progress. 
By fall investors should be regaining 
their confidence and common stocks 
will look like better buys. 

“Our economy is operating at very 
nearly full employment and close to 
its productive capacity on the aver- 
age. Therefore the expansion of plant 
and labor force and gains in produc- 
tivity will be limiting factors in the 
enlargement of total output of goods 
and services. If business continues 
at its present average level, 1957 
will be a good year,’ Mr. Bullis con- 
cluded. 
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Fulton Bag Reports 
$371,905 Earnings 
For Fiscal 1956 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mil's has reported a _ profit 
before federal income taxes of $676,- 
905 for the fiscal year ending Nov. 26, 
1956, and a working capital of $9,- 
024,354, an increase of $792,262 over 
the previous year. 

In his statement to stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting Clar- 
ence E. Elsas, president, said that 
Fulton entered its new year in a 
strong financial position. During 1955 
Fulton lost $926,467, before federal 
tax refund. On Nov. 26, 1955, the 
company owed $3,800,000 in current 
notes payable, which was reduced 
to $2,090,000 on Nov. 24, 1956. 

To date these notes have been fur- 
ther reduced to $500,000. Fulton’s 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities has materially improved, 
from 2.5 to 1 Nov. 26, 1955, to 32 to 1 
Nov. 24, 1956. Earnings in 1956, after 
taxes, totaled $371,905 or 77¢ a share, 
said Mr. Elsas. 

During 1956 the company spent 
approximately $177,000 for capital 
improvements, and added $645,799 to 
its reserve -for depreciation and 
amortization. 

On June 15, 1956, a group of in- 
vestors acquired the majority of the 
capital stock of the company. Imme- 
diately following their acquisition, a 
program was instituted to strengthen 
Fulton’s over-all operation. Special 
emphasis was given toward improv- 
ing efficiency in manufacturing and 
expanding the company’s sales ac- 
tivity, explained Mr. Elsas. 
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Flour Consumption 


Grows in Cuba 


WASHINGTON—The Cubans are 
consuming more wheat flour. This 
fact has been brought out in a re- 
port on Cuba’s agricultural situation 
prepared by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Imports of wheat and flour reached 
the International Wheat Agreement 
quota of 223,000 tons during 1955-56, 
and the same quantity will probably 
be imported in 1956-57. 


During 1955-56, imports in the form 
of wheat grain amounted to 93,013 
short tons, while wheat flour imports 
totaled 93,119 short tons, equivalent 
to 129,332 short tons of wheat. The 
U.S. supplied 93% of the wheat and 
92% of the flour imports. Present in- 
dications are that the U.S.’ share in 
this market during 1956-57 will be 
approximately the same. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash and grain 

futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 

from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 

even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain ‘rade. 

This authoritative book will b ding reference book on this subject for 

farmers, county agenis, legislators, foreign buyers, $6 00 
- 
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INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 

By Richard T. Cotton 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, pastes experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 


ing and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. 
195 edition is of the 1950 vouliien ’ ee EEE . EE ROR Eee eee a $3.25 





EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and 


timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ................+. ° 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
thods wi hapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x11, . $2 00 
Ce SY SI, WEN Sins. 0:5. 60.nbw 00005 5605s000bnnseedeetnceee ° 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical development of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘Looking For- 
ward."' Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 
ee ED oo 5 a.sn hh dceds4 bo Seer b ou bs vebdeeseeedeseebaeben ° 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 








The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. $4 75 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 


in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ...........0cccceecceceeeereuee ° 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the 


baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality................ ° 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject d $] 00 
. 





it to bakers, large and small 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, 1956 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





CHICAGO’S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


e 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


e 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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C. R. McCotter 


E. B. Collett 


INSURANCE FIELDMEN—Fieldmen of the Mill Mutuals, who inspect flour 
and feed mills and grain elevators, and engineers of the Mill Mutuals Fire 
Prevention Bureau are currently having the 50th anniversary convention of 
their Fieldmen’s Assn. at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Jan. 29, 1957, page 25). Prominent figures at the convention are 
C. R. McCotter, chairman of the board, Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, the only living charter member of the Fieldmen’s Assn., and 
E. B. Collett, vice president, Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
president of the Association of Mills & Elevator Mutual Insurance Companies. 
The convention opened Feb. 11 and will close Feb. 14. 





WHEAT SUPPLY 
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ment unit started to advance its sub- 
sidy rate on the Gulf to channel de- 
mand into the Southwest where the 
heaviest impoundings of U.S. wheat 
generally occur. Such a move if fol- 
lowed up in the Pacific Northwest 
with a rising subsidy payment could 
readily draw out grain from the loan 
program in that region and further 
reduce the 1956 crop under CCC loan 
protection. 


With some additional 175 million 
bushels of wheat still to be exported 
this year, there will be more than 
60 million bushels of wheat required 
from CCC stocks by exporters holding 
subsidy certificates in kind if the 
present subsidy differential is to be 
maintained for the balance of this 
crop year. 

In any event, it now seems clear 
that CCC, at the worst, will hold its 
own on the inventory position as of 
June 30, 1957, and may possibly re- 
duce its huge supply as of that date 
if its export hopes hold up. 

Examination of the Jan. 10 stock 
position report for wheat, if used in 
conjunction with the foregoing, may 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30. 








give a reasonably good index of wheat 
price movement between this time 
and the end of the crop year. It ap- 
pears that export demand will be 
somewhat of a sustaining influence, 
but it must be remembered that part 
of this demand will be filled from 
CCC supplies—probably one third of 
it. If wheat prices at home reach 
the statutory formula resale level, 
CCC wheat can come out to increase 
the size of the free supply. 

The king-sized headache, as seen 
from the two recent CCC reports, is 
that of corn. 


As of Jan. 15, USDA reported that 
its into loan movement of corn from 
the 1956 crop plus previous crop im- 
poundings under reseal loan commit- 
ments, amounted to nearly 324 million 
bushels. 

The previous fiscal report of CCC 
dated Dec. 31 showed that CCC 
owned in inventory about 985 million 
bushels of old crop corn, making an 
approximate total under government 
control of better than 1.3 billion bush- 
els. A total of this magnitude leaves 
little reason to wonder why heavy 
CCC sales of corn in the domestic 
market are a major price depressant 
factor. 

Loan Impoundings 

In its comments on the corn loan 
movement CCC notes that loan im- 
poundings this year are running well 
ahead of a year earlier and are swol- 
len by nearly 44 million bushels of 
corn which was made eligible for 
loan protection at the $1.25 loan rate 
level for noncompliers in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt. 

Of the 212 million bushels of 1956 
crop corn under support as of mid- 
January, 201,045,771 bu. were farm- 
stored, 6,611,299 bu. warehouse 
stored, and 4,678,560 bu. were under 
purchase agreements. Of the 1956- 
crop total, 133,713,242 bu. went under 
support during the 30-day period, 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15. This is a seasonal 
rise over the 68,163,358 bu. put under 
during the previous 30-day period, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15, but is also more 
than the 111,948,124 bu. of 1955-crop 
corn that went under a year earlier 
during the 30-day period, Dec. 15, 
1955, to Jan. 15, 1956. The 212 million 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
ae Vv 


TRAFFIC MAN, FOR TRAFFIC DEPART- 
ment, Midwest multi-plant milling and 
feed manufacturer. Excellent opportunity 
for young man with good traffic back- 
ground. Write full details, training, ex- 
perience, qualifications, accomplishments, 
and salary range to Ad No. 2427, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 





710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








bushels of 1956-crop corn under sup- 
port as of Jan. 15, 1957, compares 
with 200,300,485 bu. of 1955-crop 
corn under support as of Jan. 15, 1956, 
and 79,001,611 bu. of 1954-crop corn 
ander support as of Jan. 15, 1955. 
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AIB Reports on 
1957 Short Course 
For Allied Trades 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has issued a summary 
of its recent short course in baking 
which was conducted for allied trades 
personnel and, at the same time, an- 
nounced the dates for its 1958 course. 

In the summary, AIB says that 
nearly half of the 34 enrollees in the 
1957 course had been with their 
companies for less than two years, 
or had recently transferred to op- 
erations involving contact with the 
baking industry. 

According to the AIB report, the 
majority of the students sell ingredi- 
ents to bakers, although some are 
engineering and research personnel. 
Their introduction to actual bakery 
production, by means of lectures, 
demonstrations, and shop sessions, 
helps them to provide broader serv- 
ice to their customers. 

The short course in baking for al- 
lied personnel will be repeated in 
January, 1958. Details on course con- 
tent and tuition are available from 
the registrar, American Institute 
School of Baking 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Want Promotion 
Continued; Score Loss-Leader Bread 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Stuff 


PITTSBURGH—tThe need for con- 
tinued emphasis on effective promo- 
tion, advertising and merchandising 
in a changing business world was 
stressed by program speakers at the 
annual winter meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel recently. 

Promotion activities of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the American 
Institute of Baking on behalf of the 
baking industry were outlined by 
Dudley E. McFadden, director of pub- 
lic relations of ABA, and Mildred 
M. Arnold, AIB field nutrition repre- 
sentative. 

Using a series of projected slides, 
Mr. McFadden showed the bakers the 
vast quantity of material issued by 
ABA and publicized in the daily press, 
national magazines, trade press, medi- 
cal journals and Sunday feature sec- 
tions in leading newspapers. The over- 
all aims of the material covered gen- 


eral public relations, the nutrition 
story, merchandising and direct sell- 
ing copy. 


He stressed the position of ABA 
in working for the entire industry 
and urged the bakers to use the ma- 
terial for their own advantage and 
back it with individual effort. 

Mildred Arnold gave a typical dem- 
onstration of the work of field nutri- 
tion representatives in their routine 
presentations for school and women’s 
groups. In the demonstration she 
showed a speedy method of mass pro- 
duction of peach bread pudding using 
cubed enriched white bread; large 
scale production of sandwiches for 
school lunch and institutional kitch- 
ens, and illustrated the ease of quick 
preparation of baked Alaska, a dessert 
favorite made with shortcake shells. 
She concluded the demonstration by 
cutting a layer cake with a piece of 
thread and laying the slices, points 
out, around a mound of strawberry 
ice-cream to form a simulated star. 
The speed and ease of creating the 
attractive display prompted spon- 
taneous applause from the bakers’ 
Wives in the audience. 

In a brief statement following the 





James W. Cox 


APPOINTED—Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills announces the appointment of 
Charles A. Anderson, Jr., to the post 
of sales representative in Oklahoma 
City, and of James W. Cox to the 
sales department of the company’s 
Dallas branch. Mr. Anderson grad- 
uated from Tulane University. He 
joined the sales department of Ful- 
ton’s New Orleans office in 1953 
where he remained until transferring 
to Fulton’s Dallas branch in 1955. 
Mr. Cox joined Fulton’s Dallas branch 
in 1932 and has served in various 
capacities in both office and sales 
work. The activities of both men are 
under the supervision of Fulton’s 
Dallas branch located at 4301 S. 
Fitzhugh, whose manager is T. Ray- 
mond Berry. 


C. A. Anderson, Jr. 


presentation, Mildred Arnold told the 
bakers that their real competition 
was other foods and not “the other 
baker,” and urged them to “put bread 
back on a three-meal basis.’ 

An indirect salute to ABA and the 
promotion work done by the entire 
industry was made by David Kaplan, 
president of the Economics of Dis- 
tribution Foundation, New York, who 
noted that “the baked foods industry 
has not held its own. .. . what would 
it have been without its excellent 
promotion work?” 

The comment came in an address 
dealing with distribution trends, 
wherein the speaker noted that dis- 
tribution costs in many items are 
greater than actual production costs, 
with the current pattern at about a 
60-40 ratio. 

This speaker noted high distribu- 
tion costs as a “reflection of our 
marketing economy,” and voiced the 
need of “specialized services. to 
bridge the gap between consumer 
and producer today.” With a more 
expanded market in wider merchan- 
dising areas, he called for greater 
productivity and a lower resultant 
unit cost, or “trouble ahead for the 
manufacturer.” 

He told the bakers to face the fact 
that labor costs would continue to 
rise, and then noted that labor must 
strive for increased productivity and 
lower unit cost or they also would 
face ‘‘trouble ahead.” 

Lester L. Wolff, president of Co- 
ordinated Advertising Corp., New 
York, to!ld the bakers that there is 
“no set pattern for the promotion of 
baked foods. It must be elastic to fit 
individual situations,” he said. 

He pointed out that the only de- 
partment remaining as a concession 
in the modern supermarket is the 
baked foods department and showed 
examples of promotional advertising 
two of his clients, leading New York 
baking firms, received in connection 
with general grocery market adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Wolff advised the bakers to of- 
fer a complete line of good quality 
products and their volume would 
stay up. 

Declaring that ‘there will always 
be a retail baker,’ Walter R. Schu- 
chardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, 
Clayton, Mo., president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, 
urged the bakers to be alert and 
watch changes, and be “aggressive, 
progressive and merchandising 
minded.” 

He stated that there was no as- 
surance that all plans would mate- 
rialize in an unpredictable future, and 
told the bakers to occasionally take 
stock of intangibles and have faith in 
the future. 

He declared that the faith and 
courage of our ancestors were running 
pretty thin in some persons and 
“many need a good transfusion.” 

“Don’t try to conduct your business 
as you did 10 or 15 years ago,” he 
cautioned the bakers, stating that 
business is in a different era today 
and the housewife must be induced to 
enter the store. 

As part of his formula for a suc- 
cessful business, Mr. Schuchardt 
called for better products, new prod- 
ucts, better merchandising and serv- 
ice and good-will. These are neces- 
sary to hold and increase business, he 
stressed. 


Good Signs for Baker 


He listed as signs that should cause 
business optimism the fact that peo- 


ple are paying more for better prod- 
ucts in practically every field today, 
rising population, increasing payroll 
incomes and heavier business spend- 
ing. 

However, he cautioned, “all this 
will not help the baker if he does not 
help himself . . . broadcast your prod- 
uct and the value of your product.” 

In conclusion he declared that “the 
golden rule is scientifically sound and 
the best business policy ever devised.” 

Two of the addresses touched on 
controversial subjects and sparked 
discussions from the floor that proved 
a highlight of the convention. 


One discussion centered on what 
the retail baker could do to combat 
the competition of lower priced bread 
offered by chain stores. 

Louis H. Braun, Keystone Bakery, 
Inc., West Bridgewater, Pa., described 
in a brief address how he had ana- 
lyzed newspaper advertising by chain 
stores over a two-year period, noting 
that while other products had in- 
creased in price up to 25%, bread 
prices had remained unchanged. 

He then rallied several retail bak- 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Coloradc 











.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











The Rodney Milling Co. 
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FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
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BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
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RYE—White - 
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ers to his support, engaged counsel, 
petitioned the smaller business com- 
mittee in Washington, and later un- 
der oath recommended outlawing 
loss-leader products. He stated that, 
in this connection, the House com- 
mittee on small business had re- 
cently commented that the anti-trust 
laws have outlived their usefulness 
and should be amended. 

He viewed free industry as ‘“need- 
ing an awakening to stay in busi- 
ness,” and called on the bakers to 
join in a common cause and “con- 
tribute some money to solve our 
problem.” 

In the discussion that followed, 
one baker declared that “the baker 
himself is his own worst enemy.” 
Another stated that “we, in industry, 
ought to discuss with each other 
where we are going. If we operate 
at a profit, we should be happy.” 

The opinion was expressed that 
there should be no need to “go to 
legislature to do for us what we 
should be able to do on our own.” 


Baker-Chain Controversy Opened 

Louis Marhoefer, Bold Baking 
Corp., Pittsburgh, reintroduced the 
issue involved in the battle between 
the independent baker and the chain 
store. He declared that the attack 
in Washington should center on one 
issue—that the chain store in the 
market has a tendency to create a 
monopoly limiting competition, which 
is contrary to existing laws of 
the U.S. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





a Good Breakfast 





February 12, 1957 


BREAKFAST PROMOTION—The Good Breakfast promotion, sponsored by 
the Bakers of America Program of the American Bakers Assn., will be sup- 
ported during its February-March run by considerable tie-in advertising. Ads 
in grocery and restaurant trade magazines, national consumer magazines and 
newspapers will be used by the promotion with the cooperation of allied 
trades and other food industries. The campaign, based on the fact that 
America’s worst eating habit is neglecting an adequate, nutritious breakfast, 
will use material such as that shown above available from program head- 
quarters in Chicago. Illustrated is a window or truck poster, large size in 
four colors, available in two styles. Other point-of-sale aids include table 
tents, shelf talkers, blank and printed menus, and the breakfast symbol 


shown at the lower right above. 





He said that, in his opinion, on this 
basis they could put the chains out of 
the bread manufacturing business 
and sue for loss to bakers in areas 
affected. He voiced the opinion that 
the bakers would unite on this issue 
and asked the allied men and 
bakers alike to lend their help when 
called upon. 

Following these remarks, Mr. Mar- 
hoefer gave a very enlightening ad- 
dress on the “political dynamite” 
which is Europe today, and answered 
pertinent questions about the inter- 
national situation presented from the 
floor. 

Mr. Marhoefer visited Europe as a 
tourist and later represented the 
U.S. government on a diplomatic pass- 
port. 

The second subject causing a gen- 
eral discussion concerned the use of 
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added color in baked foods. It followed 
an address by Dr. William L. Hen- 
ning, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, Harris- 
burg, covering state food laws. 

Dr. Henning outlined the work of 
the Pennsylvania food marketing ad- 
visory committee and called on the 
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bakers to contact the committee and 
outline their problems and sugges- 
tions. 

Touching on color in foods he stat- 
ed that the object was a law “‘satis- 
factory to the baking industry and 
in the best interests of the consuming 
public.” 

In the discussion that followed, it 
was pointed out that use of artificial 
color could be for three possible 
reasons, identification, enhancement, 
or outright deception. 


In this connection, a “middle-of- 
the-road” course was recommended 
where color could be used if it en- 
hanced eye appeal, did not make the 
product inferior in quality and was 
in the best interests of the consuming 
public. It was pointed out that a 
labeling notation could be made. 


It was pointed out that state laws 
prohibited such coloring even when 
noted on the label. Dr. Henning con- 
tended that Pennsylvania was recog- 
nized for finer food products because 
the laws were stricter. He further 
noted that it eliminated out-of-state 
competition. 

One leading question which re- 
mained unanswered asked why it was 
legal to add color to margarine to 
make it yellow, while color could not 
be added to make a cake have more 
eye appeal. 

Bread Freezing Techniques 

Deep freeze techniques in the pro- 
duction of bread and rolls were dis- 
cussed by Niles H. Walker, product 
control manager, Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


In the address he stated that he 
believed that quick freezing of fresh 
bread could be developed to a point 
where frozen bread could be delivered 
to the consumer in a better degree of 
freshness than unfrozen bread han- 
dled in routine marketing methods 
today. 

He predicted that the recondition- 
ing process will improve as the prac- 
tice of bread freezing becomes more 
widespread. 

Mr. Walker indicated that zero de- 
grees is satisfactory for storing for 
as long as required provided there 
are controls against fluctuation of 
temperature. As a recommended pro- 
cedure he called for quick freezing, 
proper packaging, storage at zero or 
below and thawing as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

He stated that freezing of stale 
bread will not restore freshness as 
bread would be as fresh or as stale as 
when placed in the storage freezer. 
He further noted that overheating 
in reconstruction can destroy the 
flavor qualities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Walker showed 
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a series of slides illustrating the Ar- 
nold facilities for handling frozen 
bread. 


On the social side the convention 
offered a president’s reception and 
allied trades party sponsored by the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
a retail bakers theater party and en- 
tertainment for the ladies. 


The convention concluded with the 
annual banquet, floor show and dance 
at the Gateway Plaza. 


Ralph M. Chantler, Chantler Bak- 
ing Co., Butler, Pa., who has been 
acting as president pro tem of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. since the 
death of former president W. Arthur 
Holmes of Puritan Pie Co., Phila- 
delphia, last October, was elected 
president of PBA at the business ses- 
sion at the Pittsburgh convention. 


William L. Manz, Fleischmann’s 
Vienna Model Bakery, Philadelphia, 
was named vice president, and Ralph 
W. Sotzing, Bethlehem Baking Co., 
Bethlehem, and Theo. Staab, Harris- 
burg, were reelected treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. John Y. Hu- 
ber III, Keebler Biscuit Co., Phila- 
delphia, replaced Mr. Manz on the 
board of directors. 


J. Kenneth Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Philadelphia, was elected to a 
two-year term as associate director. 
He replaces L. M. Cleland, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Marketing Director 
Appointed by AMF 


NEW YORK — John C. Dabney, 
formerly director of industrial de- 
velopment for the state of Florida, 
has been appointed director of mar- 
keting of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., states Morehead Patterson, 
board chairman and president. 

In his new position, Mr. Dabney 
will advice AMF business units and 
groups on all phases of marketing, 
including customer relations, mar- 
keting research, product planning, 
advertising and_ sales promotion, 
sales policies, product service, visual 
aids and marketing management. He 
will assume his position on March 1. 

Prior to joining the state of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Dabney was director of 
marketing for the MHarris-Seybold 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 
of printing presses. With Harris-Sey- 
bold from 1939 to 1955, he had 
executive responsibility for all mar- 
keting staff departments. 


CCC Investment 


In Price Supports 
Totals $8 Billion 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has an investment of 
$8,169,551,000 in price support pro- 
grams as of Nov. 30, 1956, according 
to a report released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


This investment is made up of 
loans outstanding of $3,160,299,000 
(including $702,867,959 of loans fi- 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 
cost value of inventories, $5,009,252,- 
000. As of Nov. 30, 1955, the invest- 
ment was $8,206,826,000 of which 
loans outstanding amounted to $2,- 
076,523,000 and fnventories $6,130,- 
303,000. 

Price support operations for 213,- 
950,878 bu. wheat valued at $428,- 
096,718 and 211,385,625 bu. corn val- 
ued at $326,061,792 accounted for 
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$754,158,510 of the total loans out- 
standing. There were 857,379,798 bu. 
wheat valued at $2,330,941,980 and 
913,897,802 bu. corn valued at $1,- 
602,910,880 listed in the inventory of 
CCC as of Nov. 30. 

The listing includes 308,502,716 bu. 
wheat currently held as_ set-aside 
commodities under Title I, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Publie Law 690, 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the five 
months ended Nov. 30, 1956 totaled 
$580,444,056. For the same _ period 
in 1955 the comparable loss was 
$308,320,510, and for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, the program 
loss on price support operations 
totaled $974,767,365. 
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RYE FLOUR 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 


research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 


advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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CHICAGO — The wheat farmer’s 
stake in the baking industry was re- 
viewed by the president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. in an address 
before the Kansas Wheat Growers 
Assn. Jan. 15 at Hutchinson, Kansas. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., termed white 
bread the wheat farmer’s biggest 
single market, based on two-thirds 
of bread weight being flour, 41 mil- 
lion loaves produced per day, and 
95% of that production being in 
wheat bread. 

“Bread requires by a wide margin, 
most of the 350 million bushels of 
wheat for which the baker provides 
a market each year and I'll stick my 
neck out a few yards by predicting 
to you that in the years ahead that 
350 million bushels will be increased 
every year, reaching the 400 million 
mark in the near future and passing 
the 500 million mark in the more 
distant future. Your baker market 
is growing and it will continue to 
grow,” Mr. Kelley said. 

“The baker market for your wheat 
went up in 1956 over 1955. Despite 
the figures from Washington which 
show that per capita flour consump- 
tion, or disappearance, was at a new 
low, I can tell you without fear of 
contradiction that the baker use of 
flour not only increased in total ton- 
nage, it went up on a per capita 
basis. In other words, the commer- 
cial foods produced by bakers in 1956 
needed more flour per person in the 
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Bread Responsible for Billion 
Dollars of Farm Income, Baker 


Tells Kansas Wheat Farmers 


U.S. than was true not only in 1955 
but in any previous year. The Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. last 
spring estimated that bakers are 
now using 155 million hundredweights 
of flour, for an all time high total 
tonnage and an all time per capita 
high.” 

Saying it is difficult to convert 
some ingredient quantities into dol- 
lars paid to farmers by the baker, 
Mr. Kelley emphasized that of the 
total farm income for 1956, bread 
can be said to be responsible for al- 
most a billion dollars. 

To consumers the loaf of bread 
should have even greater stature, the 
speaker said. “If it does not have the 
great esteem it deserves, it is the 
fault of myself as a baker and you 
as a wheat grower. We simply have 
not done the right job of telling the 
consumer how much she is getting 
for so little when she buys a loaf of 
bread.” 

Mr. Kelley reviewed the efforts 
being made by the baking industry 
in consumer educaticn, and pledged 
that the industry would continue its 
efforts. He said bakers have spent 
about seven million dollars in the 
past ten years -“seeking to promote 
greater demand for our products 
which use wheat, to build our own 
markets and therefore yours. Sounds 
like, and it is, a lot of money, but 
just keep in mind that the dairy 
farmers are raising almost that much 
every year to promote greater use 
of their products. 

“No one expects the wheat grow- 
ers to raise that much cash each 
year, but if you and the growers of 
other states can ever get to the 
point where you come close to the 
total being raised by bakers, the 
combined result will more _ than 
double our effort. The work that is 
being done could be extended and 
thereby its effect would be increased 
several times over,” Mr. Kelley said. 

Per Capita Gain Claimed 

A per capita gain has been and is 
being made in bread consumption, 
the speaker said. Some of this is due 
to educational work; some to in- 
creased merchandising work by in- 
dividual members; some to the ex- 
tension of product lines by offering 
more and different baked foods, he 
said. 
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Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Net Sales Up 6.6% 


ELIZABETH, N.J.—During the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 31, 1956, the Bur- 
ry Biscuit Corp. established a new 
sales record and a new profit record 
after federal taxes on income, George 
W. Burry, president, stated in the 
firm’s annual report. 

Net sales of $16,315,000, he said, 
represent at 6.6% increase over net 
sales for the preceding fiscal year. 
Profits before income taxes decreased 
slightly due primarily to increased 
selling costs resulting from the ex- 
pansion of Burry’s sales organization 
which Mr. Burry stated, “will con- 
tribute to the future growth of the 
company.” However, net income aft- 
er taxes increased due to a non-re- 
curring tax credit obtained by the 
company during the fiscal year in con- 
nection with the merged operations of 
the Empire Biscuit Corp. 
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Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
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Established 1868 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovEeNtrRY,’’ London 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 
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CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Plan 
Program for 1957 


NEW YORK—A special meeting of 
officers and committee members of 
the New York Assn. of Flour Distribu- 
tors was called recently by Ernest 
Brehm, Yonkers, N.Y., president of 
the group, to reappoint committees 
and plan a program for 1957. 

The program for the coming year, 
as recommended by Mr. Brehm, calls 
for meetings featuring: 

1. A representative of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America 
to discuss the problem of how 
the distributor can help sell 
more baked foods. 

2. A leading representative of the 
wholesale bakers in the metro- 
politan area. 

3. A representative of the Millers 
National Federation to discuss 
mutual problems between the 
miller and distributor. 

4. A representative of the city of 
New York to discuss excise and 
other taxes. 

5. A representative of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America to 
discuss the program of the 
wholesale grocers. 

6. A qualified representative of the 
Food & Drug Administration to 
explain the law as it affects the 
flour distributor. 

Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., New York, was named a 
director of the National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors to represent the 
local group. 

The following were named chair- 
men of active committees of the 
NYAFD: 


Good & Welfare—W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., chairman; Charles New- 
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26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 
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Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
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LONDON, E. C.3 
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man, B. Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J., 
secretary. 

Membership—A. B. Reinertsen, Interna 
tional Milling Co. 

Auditing—Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers 
Weekly. 

Entertainment—Charles Metzendorf, Met- 
endorf Bros., Inc., Perth Ambor, N.J. 

Distributors—Vito A. Dondiego, iondiego 
llour Co., Brooklyn. 

Liaison—Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., millers; Walter J. Stockman, Standard 
Milling Co., wholesale bakers; Charles New- 
man, retail bakers. 


The next regular meeting of the 
NYAFD is scheduled for Feb. 14 at 
Cavanagh’s Restaurant, New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Domestic Market Seen 
As Key to Future of 


Canadian Agriculture 


WINNIPEG—tThe best promise for 
the future of Canadian agriculture 
lies in the expansion of the domestic 
market. The rapid growth in popula- 
tion and real incomes will create a 
rising domestic market for all farm 
products—faster for some than oth- 
ers. This opinion was expressed by 
Dr. J. J. Deutsch, head of the eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of British Columbia, and one of Can- 
ada’s foremost economists. 

“The problem before agriculture 
is to pursue policies which are de- 
signed to take the best possible ad- 
vantage of this prospect, as well as to 
take advantage of the export outlets 
that will exist,” he stated. 

Such a policy will mean flexibility 
with increased output of products for 
which there is an expanding market; 
and avoidance of strait jackets on 
the industry and the kind of price- 
fixing devices which create the wrong 
incentives and end up by making the 
farmer the ward of the government. 
Also required will be increased effi- 
ciency and a further reduction in the 
number of marginal farms that are 
too small or insufficiently productive. 
It will also mean marketing arrange- 
ments which yield the best long run 
returns to farmers and help smooth 
out fluctuations in a manner which 
is in accord with the realities of the 
market, Dr. Deutsch contended. ‘In 
all this, the farmer will need to have 
available an adequate supply of cred- 
it at reasonable terms; he will need 
to be assisted with research, sound 
development and conservation meas- 
ures, better transportation, and con- 
tinuous improvements in handling, 
processing and storage facilities. The 
achievement cf these purposes will 
require wise and far-sighted leader- 
ship. Agriculture is much too im- 
portant an industry to be made the 
object of social experiments which 
are conceived in defiance of economic 
realities,’ Dr. Deutsch said. 

Inflation is the most serious prob- 
lem facing Canada today. To empha- 
size the seriousness of the threat of 
inflation Dr. Deutsch pointed out that 
since 1946 the real value of Canadian 
money had declined by an average of 

% a year, “a rate quite a bit higher 
than the rate of interest which is 
paid on government bonds’”’ purchased 
during the same period. “The way in 
which we cope with this problem will 
play a large part in determining our 
economic future,” he said. 

Dr. Deutsch argued that successful 
control of inflation necessarily en- 
tails an appropriate restraint on 
credit through monetary action. 
Neither fiscal policy nor direct con- 
trols are by themselves an effective 
substitute for proper monetary ac- 
tion. Nor should it be expected that 
necessary restraint on expansion of 
credit can be applied without diffi- 
culty. Industries with strong mar- 


kets and best prospects are likely to 
fare better than marginal industries 
with less promise, he concluded. 
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New York, New York 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








GiLBert JACKSON 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Montgomery Company 
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Flour Brokers 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The colt trotted up to the. book- 
maker on the race course and 
neighed, “I want $2 to win on my- 


self in the 3rd.” 

“What!” screamed the bookie. 

“Surprised to learn I can talk?” 
asked the horse. 

“No,” said the bookmaker, 
don’t think you can win.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“T just 


The minister was lecturing to a 
class about keeping their minds as 
clean as their bodies. To emphasize 
the point, he held up a bar of soap. 

“Oh, oh,” said one little listener, 
“here comes the commercial.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

During the frenzied speculation in 
uranium stocks, a Toronto broker 
called a lady customer to tell her 
about a certain issue. He said he 


thought there were good prospects, 
but the stock was admittedly a gam- 
ble. It was selling for a dollar a 
share. 

The lady, who had gambling in- 


stinects but little luck, was interested. 

“Okay,” she agreed, “you buy me 

1,000 shares at a dollar a share, and 

if it comes up there again, sell it!” 
¢¢ 

An Official of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission was approached by a 
die-hard prohibitionist who wanted 
to stop a ship from being christened 
with a bottlé of champagne. 

“Why, that’s the best advertising 
your cause could want,” protested 
the official. “After that ship has its 
first taste of alcohol, it immediately 
takes to water and sticks to it.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

An Italian baker was confronted 
with the problem of mastering Eng- 
lish in order to impress the large 
number of tourists. After much care- 
ful study of several books he felt 
confident to advertise the generous 
size of his wares and painted above 
his shop window the following sign 
“Luigi Ferazzi, The Biggest Loafer 


in Town.” 
¢¢ 


Former secretary of state Cordell 
Hull was so renowned for his caution 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


that he was often credited with be- 
ing the man on the train who cor- 
rected a fellow-passenger’s observa- 
tion that some sheep near the track 
appeared to have been shorn recent- 
ly. “On this side,” Hull supposedly 
said. 

Less well-known is the story of Mr. 
Hull’s report of the birth of twins 
in his family. 

“The wife just had twins,” he said. 
“One girl and one boy, or it may 
have been the other way around.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Notre Dame has recently instituted 
a special English course to familiar- 


ize their foreign students with Amer- 
ican slang. 

What prompted it? Continued mis- 
handling of idioms, which reached a 
climax when one foreign student re- 
spectfully addressed a dean with “I’m 
very pleased to meet you, sir. I’ve 
heard you are a wise guy.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“I don’t like to say anything that 
might embarrass the summer board- 
ers,” said an old farmer to his new 
hired hand. “If I frown at you when 
we are at the table, that means for 
you to quit eating.” 

“All right,” replied the man’? “I 


35 


don’t like to say much myself. If I 
frown back at you, that means I 
ain’t goin’ to stop.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Mother (to son, with very wet kit- 
ten in his arms): You gave it a bath? 
What towel did you use? 
Son: I didn’t use any towel. I 


wrung him! 
¢¢ ¢ 
“What kind of fellow is Paul?” 
“Well, the other night the lights 
went out in his girl’s parlor and he 
spent the rest of the evening tinker- 
ing with the fuses.” 
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1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 
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all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
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United Grain Growers, Ltd. ............ 21 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ............ 29 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ............ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............. 3 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. ............ 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Hande!maatschappy 

Gis Masai Ae dick wanes aoe a650e66senek aes 
Victor Chemical Werks: ...6...0000%s<00 10a, Ila 
Rs, a lta do ond 4a Ge a wre eh edar 
WY AUN GUN. 6 565 0505 5006a50005 008 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .............e0008 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .............- 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ............ Cover 3 
Re I, US. a 9.0 00d settee seess 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ............. 
WOE THOU CUE Ge oo i.608.686 6000000 § 
IRENE Gs 5 o-tin5 onic che sancnbsS.cie 5a 
NN Ws 6xe a ndahe Veauieswaes eee 8a 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. ...... 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 4 
Western Star Mill Co. 


Wichita Plout MING Ge..is iss cccccccescce 6 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co. ........ 16a 
Williams Bros. Co. ........ ee ee 6 
Williams, Cohen ©., & SONG cicvicccsccces 34 
pee, Bhs, OE PRs He. wecscecseuses 34 
Wetenst GB Leste, TRS. 0 ccccaccesescsese 29 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details..... 








The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


oe 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIiVISsSIon 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


‘Dyox,"’ ““Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


<r DYOX 
; A for flour maturing 
iyi : NOVADELOX 


~~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
< N-RICHMENT-A 
7 : for uniform enrichment 











Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 











General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people —and 
tomorrow’s. 





General 


Mills 








